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Impart a Distinct and Pleasant Fruit Flavor 


Because they are made direct from the finest fruits by a process peculiarly our own. 


Impure, adulterated mixtures, labeled “extracts,” sell to thoughtless people because they are 
“cheaper,” but by the time you pay the doctor for counteracting the cheapness they are a good deal 
dearer. Baker’s Extracts may cost a few cents more per bottle, but they are pure, stronger, go 
farther, flavor better, and are in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 


BAKER’S EXTRACTS COMPLY WITH ALL FOOD LAWS. ALWAYS HAVE AND ALWAYS WILL. 
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ps Your grocer is a busy man, and may not think to send you Baker’s, unless you order it. It all depends on you. iS 
a We make Vanilla, Almond, Lemon, Orange, Pistachio, Onion, Rose, Etc. Always in packages like the one here shown. eK 
# BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, Mass, and Portland, Maine. a 
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was that disastrous July, 1755, in 
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most cruel periods of their history. 








hela contrived for them by an enemy 
ignorantly despised; and it was twelve 
hours since Colonel Dunbar, yielding to the 
panic which seized the main body of the 
army when the remnant of the advance- 
guard fell back upon it, had ordered a 
retreat. 

Slowly the routed army trailed through 
the forest, along the rough road they had 
made and traversed confidently a week ago. 
The Indians and their French allies had 
abandoned attacks in force, but they hung 
about the retreat, following through the 
close-growing underbrush. 

To provide transport for the many 
wounded of the advance-guard, Dunbar, on 
breaking camp, had abandoned ammuni- 
tion and provisions. But the wagons thus 
secured were so crowded, the July heat 
and the feverish thirst were so unendurable, 
that the sturdiest sufferers became delirious. 

The guarding of these wounded had been 
assigned to the unhurt survivors of the 
advance-guard, who surrounded the wagons ; 
and among them marched a boy of sixteen. 

Nicholas had not a scratch after the 
horrors of that battle, and at first he had felt 
this wholeness of flesh and bone shameful, 
as if it were the brand of cowardice. But 
when the hot afternoon waned into a yet 
hotter twilight, and the excitement of danger 
dulled with the ceasing of the occasional 
shots, he grew so tired that defeat, dishonor, 
death appeared Jess dreadful than his intol- 
erable longing for sleep. 

A young officer marching beside him, 

tall, stalwart and handsome, cheered him 
from time to time, and once in a hard 
scramble up a hill, crying, ‘‘ Here, comrade, 
a hand!’’ shouldered the weary boy’s 
musket, put his arm about Nicholas’s waist, 
and helped him over the rough places. 
Nicholas answered with a grateful look 
and word. This was the man of all the 
company that in his boyish way he most 
admired. That his admiration was well- 
founded he learned with pride in after 
years. The young officer was George 
Washington. 

Had Washington remained by the boy’s 
side, Nicholas would probably have escaped 
the complications that ensued; but the 
young officer soon went forward to urge on 
another detachment. 

A few moments later a figure scrambled 
over the back of the wagon just ahead of 
Nicholas, staggered, recovered, and fled 
away into the underbrush. 

Straggling had been forbidden by a general 
order from Colonel Dunbar, with a warning 
that neither pause nor pursuit would be made 
for the rescue of any madman who sought sure 
death by attempting to escape duty. Yet at 
sight of that blood-stained runaway, Nicholas 
halted abruptly, bringing upon himself a shove 
and a curse from the soldier behind him. 

The white, wild face he had seen was not 
one he loved. Yet it was one which stirred 
pleasant memories and home affections. He 
could not let Lawrence Fairfax, wounded and 
raving, rush upon certain destruction. 

“‘T must bring that fellow back! He is a 
neighbor at home!’’ he shouted, and made off 
into the forest. 

Already the twilight and the thick-growing 
trees had hidden Lawrence. Only a crackling 
of fallen twigs under hurrying feet told Nicholas 
where he must follow. 

**T’ll overtake him quickly,’’ he assured him- 
self. ‘‘He cannot go far!’ 

For he remembered that with every step he 
took, his retreating comrades must take one in 
the opposite direction; and while he panted 
onward, he grew anxious as to the greeting he 
should receive when he dragged a wounded 
fugitive among the weary rear-guard, a mile 
behind the wagons. 

But when at last he came upon Lawrence’s 
senseless body, he asked himself a yet more 
anxious question. 

Lawrence was taller and heavier than he. 
To carry him would be impossible. If this 
faint lasted long, as seemed likely, would not 
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to join the Virginia vol- 
unteers for Braddock’s 
army, he had not known 
until they met at Fort 
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AS THE BLAZE GATHERED ITS FIRST FIERCENESS, A NAKED SAVAGE. 
INTO THE ROOM. 


stragglers. Nicholas stared round nervously, | 
his hands clenched, his heart beating fast. 

Were those the red feathers of a “war-bonnet”’ ? | 
Or was it the scarlet of a sumac-tree? Was | 
that a voice muttering to another savage? Or 
was it — Thank God, it was the murmur of a 
stream close by! 

He bent over the white face at his feet. 

Lawrence and he had never been friends, 
although they were companions on as equal 
terms as may be for a son of the lord of the 
manor and a son of the bailiff—a bailiff, too, 
who had come from England as a ‘‘redemp- 
tioner,’’ sold to the service of Sir Robert Fairfax 
during a number of years for the cost of his 
passage-money. 

Master and man, indeed, had become friends 
before those years passed or their sons were 
born, and when Sir Robert died, the bailiff 
had long been an adviser so trusted that the 
management of the manor and a share in the 
guardianship of the heir was willed to him. 
It was Sir Robert’s wish, also, which had 
given the boys the one tutor; but although the 
lessons together were continued after his death, 
the boys seemed less and less to like the com- 
panionship thus forced upon them. For Law- 
rence, petted by his mother, put on foolish airs, 
which Nicholas resented. 

Since his last birthday, too, Lawrence had 
been away at Alexandria, ruffling it gaily with 
other youths of his rank in that pleasant town. 
So when Nicholas, eager for change from plan- 
tation life as his father’s clerk, gained permission 
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Lawrence was one of the provincial magnates 
appointed to the general’s staff. 

The meeting had been unfriendly, for Law- 
rence was more affected, Nicholas more resent- 
ful, than when at home. On the outward march 
they had seen each other seldom. Nor had 
Nicholas known whether Lawrence survived 
the ambush and the rout until he saw him spring 
madly from the wagon-luad of wounded. But 
although only duty led his pursuit, something 
gentler filled his heart as he bent over him, 
fallen senseless so near this blessed stream. For 
he, too, was thirsty, and he guessed what tor- 
ment had forced the delirious boy desperately 
to seek relief. 

A few steps and he was beside the stream, 
swallowing delicious drafts. But he was quickly 
with Lawrence again, pouring water from his 
wide felt hat on the white face, and pressing 
his drenched handkerchief on the close-shut 
lips. 

Slow work it was reviving him, yet at last 
Lawrence’s eyes stared up with recognition in 
them. 

**What is it, Nick?’’ Lawrence faltered. ‘*‘Did 
Ladybird throw me? I must be sore hurt to 
make thee look so kind 1’? 

With a dozen words Nicholas brought him to 
remembrance, 

**Thou hast risked thy life for mel’? he 
muttered, struggling to his elbow. ‘*We must 
start after Dunbar at once, or we shall lose 
him.’’ 

This was quite Nicholas’s opinion; but it 


Cumberland that young | 


was an opinion not easy to put 
into action. For although Law- 
rence got to his feet and stumbled 
a few yards, he collapsed then, slipping through 
Nicholas’s hold to the ground. 

‘I’m too shaky to stand!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Go 
on, Nick. I’m thankful to thee, but I’ll not 
be responsible for thy scalping.’’ 

**I shall not leave thee,’’ Nicholas said. ‘‘I 
dare say if thou canst sleep for an hour 
we may be able to overtake the rear-guard 
at the first halt.’’ 

**What of the Indians ?’’ Lawrence asked. 

Nicholas threw a shuddering glance over 
his shoulder, which returned, however, to 
meet the other’s look with a tolerable imita- 
tion of cheerfulness. 

**Likely the Indians are tired as well as 
we,”’ he said. ‘‘Perchance they will take 
this night for a good rest.’’ 

**Nick,’? Lawrence murmured, ‘‘I have 
not deserved that thou —’’ Iis voice failed, 
his eyes closed, and he fainted again. 

Of the night which followed Nicholas 
would never willingly speak. It seemed 
years long in the passing, and to be crowded 
with fears and fatigues. For Lawrence 
revived to delirium, although he grew calmer 
when Nicholas, who, like most youths of 
that generation, had some practical knowl- 
edge of surgery, rebound his wound with 
fresh bandages torn from their shirts, Yet 
he slept brokenly, and Nicholas’s own heavy 
lids would hardly droop when a shout from 
his patient or the cry of some forest creature 
would bring him to his feet, clutching his 
musket, 

But all that night there was neither sight 
nor sound of Indians, and at last, toward 
dawn, both boys slept profoundly, so pro- 
foundly that the noon sunshine, piercing 
over arching branches, woke them by glint- 
ing in their eyes. Lawrence’s senses were 
clear, and the joyous surprise of finding 
themselves alive and free in a new day 
stimulated them to a confidence of escape. 
Luckily, too, they were hardily reared, 
used to the rough tramps, the long fasts of 
hunting expeditions; and although their 
breakfast was only blackberries, they set 
out hopefully to seek Dunbar’s forces. 

Patiently as they tacked in many direc- 
tions, the road from which they had fled 
farther than Nicholas reckoned remained 
lost.to them in the bewildering mazes of 
the forest. Glad enough they were at the 
end of two hours to cross the course of their 
stream once more, 

Lawrence, who was feverish and ex- 
hausted, refused to go farther from its 
cool waters. He lay tossing and muttering 
home names. 

At last, as twilight darkened about them, 
it was Lawrence who roused Nicholas. 

**It is cooler. We must go on!’’ 

**Whither ??” 

*‘Wherever our friendly stream may lead 
us,’’? said Lawrence; ‘‘for we shall never 

overtake Dunbar now, and we may find some 
settler.’’ 

**None will have escaped massacre,’’ Nicholas 
muttered. But he rose, made Lawrence lean 
upon his arm, and they set off, each heart heavy 
with the certainty that this was a final spurt of 
the wounded lad’s energy, and could not keep 
him long afoot. 

They had not wandered a mile, however, 
| when they stumbled upon a trail, narrower than 
|that the army followed, but recently broken 
into wagon ruts. Ten minutes more and they 
| came to the edge of a clearing, which surrounded 
a large corn-field and a log cabin. 

With a wild ‘‘Iiurrah!’’ Lawrence flung his 
arms about Nicholas. ‘*Thou art saved!’’ he 
gasped. ‘*Tell my mother —’’ 

Nicholas laid him, limp and senseless, on the 
ground, and dashed across the clearing. 

The cabin was fast closed, but that proved 
occupation rather than desertion in those times 
| of constant danger. And as he drew nearer he 
|saw, by the newly risen moon, some beehives 
and a row of dairy pans. 

A flash from a loophole beside the door and 
|}a bullet whizzing close to his head sent Nicholas 
| dodging to his knees. 
| Yet he was more cheered than dismayed, for 
| Indians would not be shut within four walls 
on a summer night. The settler must be there, 
} and had mistaken him for a savage. 

**Help!’? he shouted. ‘Spare your shot! 
Weare two Virginians from Braddock’s army !’” 

Silence followed. Nicholas, crouching below 

















the level of the loophole, dared not rise or draw 
nearer the cabin. 

‘*Help!’’ he eried again. ‘‘One of us has 
swooned from his wound—and may die while 
you delay !’’ 

A woman’s 
moment, 

‘‘Lay down the musket I see upon your 
shoulder and approach !’’ 

Nicholas stood up and stepped close to the 
loophole. From inside he heard a whimpering, 
either of a baby or an animal. 

Then the woman spoke again: ‘‘You are a 
lad—and your companion ?”’ 

**So sore wounded he could not hurt you were 
he a giant. But we are both soldiers from the 
troops which passed not far away last night,’’ 
Nicholas explained, anxious for his dignity, 
even though understanding that his boyish 
looks were winning favor with the 
unknown garrison. 

The door was flung open. A young 
woman, stern and care-worn in her come- 
liness, stood upon the threshold with a 
musket in one hand, the other thrusting 
back a tiny child. 

**You are too young to be very wicked, 
and the danger which threatens us threat- 
ens you,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘We are 
the ‘widow and the fatherless,’ who share 
with you such shelter as we have, for so 
long or so short a time as the Lord God 
decides. ’’ 

Nicholas was not usually an emotional 
fellow, but nothing had been usual since 
the disaster beside the Monongahela. He 
knelt, lifting his hat solemnly, as if in 
church. 

Then the two stepped swiftly to the 
side of Lawrence, lying long and still in 
the moonlight. 

‘*We will get him to bed,’’ the woman 
said; and the next instant she was carrying the | 
greater share of his weight, although Nicholas 
did his exhausted utmost to aid. 

Inside the cabin a large room, with a wide 
chimney in the midst, was dimly shown by the 
light of a single guttering candle, and Lawrence 
was laid on a bed at the farther side of it. 

‘*Refresh yourself with milk and corn bread 
from the cupboard, while I tend your comrade, ’’ 
she bade Nicholas. 

When he returned at last to the bedside, Law- 
rence, revived, rebandaged, and clad in a clean 
shirt, smiled complete contentment at sight of 
him. 

‘*We have found an angel to care for me,’’ 
he murmured. ‘‘But to praise Mistress Mow- 
bray’s care is no slur to thine. He would have 
been close to Cumberland with Dunbar’s troops 
by this, but that he stayed to defend me when 
I ran mad in the forest,’? he added to their 
hostess. 

‘*He may have to defend more than you, sir, 
presently,’’ she said, gravely. ‘‘An Indian 
skulked about the clearing just after sunset. | 
So please you sleep, and let him sleep while 
there is quiet.’’ 

Then, moving away from the bed, she told 
Nicholas that she would resume her watch by 
the loophole, which she had already kept since 
noon, when she had heard the sound of distant 
shooting. He hurriedly told her of Braddock’s 
defeat, of Dunbar’s retreat, and of his own 
adventures. 

‘*You are a brave lad and true,’’ she said, 
with a brief, bright smile, when he ended. ‘‘I 
pray my husband knows that I have such com- 
pany in my need!’’ 

‘*Your husband —’’ Nicholas faltered. 

**He is dead two months since.’’ 

‘*Yet you tarried here alone?’’ 

‘*There is the corn he planted, and a neighbor 
has promised to help me harvest it when it 
ripens,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘But now I feel 
that I have risked my children’s lives rather 
than go back to Maryland without him.’’ 

Her eyes were dry, her voice was steady, | 


voice answereG him after a 
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SHORT, strange yelp sounded in the 
tA yard. It was neither a howl of pain 
nor a snarl of rage, but something com- 
pounded of both—a sound to tighten the nerves 
and quicken the pulse of the lover or the hater 
of dogs. It was followed by a commotion in the 
shrubbery, a scattering of chickens and cats ; and 
then a small, shaggy object dashed up the steps 
and through the open front door of the Leaches’ 
brown cottage, which stood airing itself in the 
morning sunshine, 

At the first sounds of disturbance, Amelia 
Leach and her niece Matty dropped their sewing 
and exchanged a startled look. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 
was the mute inquiry put to each other by 
frightened eyes; and after a hasty glance out 
of the window, they ran together to the entry 
door, where they were just in time to see a wild 
yellow streak dart up the stairs and disappear 
in the front chamber. 

‘*Tt’s that dog of Gleason’s!’’ declared Amelia 
Leach; and the way she brought out the word 
‘*dog’’ revealed her antipathy to the whole race 
of dogs as well as to the specimen in question. 
Perhaps her utterance of the word ‘‘Gleason’’ 
was hardly more complimentary. 

“* It’s that dog of Gleason’s!’’ she said. 
‘**He’s stark, staring mad, Matty. Listen to 
that, will you?’’ 

















More yelps of pain, sounds of snapping and 
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although tears hung on Nicholas’s lashes, and | will come upon us by the chimney, for there is | in the other, had gone to the stream. There he 


before he trusted himself to speak she briskly | 
showed him a bed in a small closet adjoining 
the main room. 

The tired boy slept so soundly that five hours | 
later the shaking of a vigorous hand was re- 
quired to rouse him. 

‘‘Indians!’’ he eried, feeling for his musket 
as he woke. 

**Aye, Indians, but outside,’’ Mistress Mow- 
bray answered. 

‘*l’m ready.’’ 

‘Take this loophole by the back door. I’ll 
take the front,’’ she said. ‘‘My husband made 
no windows to hamper a defense.’’ 

Already she was at her post, while Nicholas 
fumbled with the shutter of the loophole assigned 
to him. 

‘“‘There are half a dozen on this side, along 





BRADDOCK’ 


the edge of the clearing,’’ she said. ‘‘What 
see you?’’ 

Nicholas at first saw nothing, but as his eyes 
grew used to the dim dawn he perceived creeping 
figures close to the cabin. His instinct was to 
act rather than speak, and he knew himself a 
good shot. His answer was to aim deliberately 
and fire. 

**T doubt I did not kill him!’’ he grumbled 
the next instant. ‘‘He is crawling to shelter. 
Can you shoot straight, mistress ?’’ 

Her musket answered as promptly as his, 
and through the yells which followed she an- 
nounced calmly that they had one enemy the 
less. 

But the savages were equally good marksmen, 
and provided with the best weapons of that 
generation by their French allies. 

A ball flattened itself against the frame of 
Nicholas’s loophole. A second flew through 
the other loophole, tearing Mistress Mowbray’s 
cap border as it passed. Daylight was betraying 
to the keen eyes of the attackers every gap in 
the log-built cabin, and a bullet sang through 
the room, striking the opposite wall above a 
trundle-bed, where the elder child sat up with 
a scream of fright. 

**Thou art not hurt, my sweet!’’ his mother 
cried, deserting her post to fondle him and drag 
the bed into a more sheltered position. ‘‘Lie 
still, as thy mammy bids thee.’’ 

**Stay with your children, mistress. I will 
defend your loophole”? Lawrence exclaimed, 
awake at last. He sprang from the big bed. 

‘*Your hand is not steady and we have no 
powder or ball to spare,’’ she answered firmly, 
as she took down two more muskets from above 
the chimney. ‘‘These are ready for use, and 
you shall reload the others while we empty 
them. ’’ 

A curious sound of scrambling made itself 
heard at a side of the cabin invisible from 
either loophole; and the woman guessed its 
meaning. 

‘*They are climbing to the roof by the lean-to, 
where the beasts are stalled !’’ she cried. ‘‘They 
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“By Dora Read Goodale 


choking, and then a noise as if the 
intruder were tearing round in an 
unsteady circle, like a dying top. 
**Poor creature!’’ said Matty 
Leach, breathing hard. 
“*Poor creature—and my best 





no fire —’’ 

‘‘There shall be a fire before they reach it!’’ 
Lawrence declared, giving her a reloaded mus- 
ket. 

He dragged two huge feather mattresses from 


the bed, slashed them open, and flinging them | 


upon the wide hearth, touched a flaring candle 
to their contents in a dozen places, whence, 
at each touch, smoke and flame rushed up the 
chimney. 

None too soon! For as the blaze gathered its 
first fierceness a naked savage, already half-down 
the chimney, sprang spluttering into the room. 

‘*Back to your loopholes !’’ Lawrence shouted, 
gaily, as Nicholas and Mistress Mowbray ran 
to his help; and snatching up a log, he felled 
the dazed Indian at a blow. 

The feather beds burned furiously. and their 








heard cautious footsteps through the underbrush. 
No stealthy moccasin ever crackled so awk- 
wardly. 

Then an anxious white face peered from the 
thicket. Shouting, ‘‘A friend !’’ Nicholas sprang 
to meet the newcomer, the neighbor whose help 
had been promised to Mistress Mowbray when 
her corn-field was ready to harvest. 

Help it was, indeed, timely and faithful. 
Jacob Brown had risked his scalp to bring it. 
Warned of Braddock’s disaster by Dunbar’s 
passing troops, this man, with his family and 
that of a near-by settler, had started for Fort 


| Cumberland, intending to seek Mistress Mow- 


bray on the road. 

A mile away the smoke of Lawrence’s fire 
had made them pause, dreading to meet the 
war-party of which it seemed the sign. But 
while the others went on, Brown had 
come scouting alone for some certain 
news, before forsaking his old friend’s 
widow and children. 

Within a half-hour they were all off 
together. Mistress Mowbray and her 
babies crowded with the other women 
and children into one wagon, before 
which rode Lawrence and one of the 
settlers, while Brown, Nicholas, and a 
couple of boys younger than himself 
brought up the rear. 

The only delay in starting had been a 
discussion as to the fate of the Indian 
prisoner, which Lawrence decided with 
the assertion that he should dispose of 
him, as he had captured him. They 
left him, therefore, securely bound, but 
with a jack-knife within reach of the 
patience which never failed his race, and 
with which his freedom would be won 
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suffocating smoke blocked the chimney as effect- 
ively as their flames, which Lawrence fed 
presently with the mattress on which Nicholas 
had slept, and the pallet from the trundle-bed 
whence Mistress Mowbray caught her children. 
Then he added logs from the wood-pile. 

During ten minutes more, while the fire raged, 
the defenders listened to the trampling of heavy 
feet on the roof, and to yells of baffled fury. 

Then Nicholas, at his loophole, shouted, 
‘*They are going !’’ 

Shouting and shooting a futile defiance when 
they reached the edge of the clearing, they 
vanished—leaving a great stillness. 

Then Lawrence sank down beside the chim- 
ney, his shirt drenched with blood from his 
wound. The bandages had been loosened by 
his exertions. 

Deftly Mistress Mowbray cared for him, while 
Nicholas moved from one loophole to the other. 
Presently he saw the stunned Indian, who had 
been flung into a corner and forgotten in their 
crowding dangers, wriggling noiselessly toward 
the door. 

“Finish him, Nick!’? Lawrence cried, as 
Nicholas lifted his musket and lowered it again. 

‘*I—I cannot!’’ he stammered. ‘‘He is our 
prisoner. ’’ 

Lawrence stretched out his hand for the 
musket, then shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘*Truss 
him up, Nick!’ he said. 
free until we choose.’’ 

Very thoroughly Nicholas obeyed, and pas- 
sively the prisoner submitted to be bound and 
dragged into the closet. 

Then what Lawrence called a ‘‘council of 
war’’ was held. Of the two courses open to 
them, that of remaining at the cabin was less 
hopeless than the alternative of setting out 
toward Fort Cumberland, a hundred miles 
distant, through a forest swarming with savages, 
in a forlorn company of five, that included a sick 
lad, a woman and two babies. 

Two hours later, however, their decision was 
reversed. 

Nicholas, a bucket in one hand, his musket 
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there after all the trouble there’s 
been —’’ 

‘* And tell Mr. Gleason his dog is 
mad.’? 

**Maybe it’s a fit,’’ suggested 





You! 


bonnet lying right there on top of the bed! 
stay here, Matty. I’ve got to shut that door.’’ 

“T’ll do it, Aunt Amelia. ’’ 

**You do’s I tell you.”’ 

Amelia Leach resolutely mounted the stairs, 
closed her eyes, and at the same instant closed | 
the door with a throb of mingled terror and | 


triumph. Matty followed close at her heels. | trouble and bad blood he has, without coming | 


As the door contained no keyhole, she applied 


her eye to the small space round the old- 
fashioned latch-tongue. 

‘*Poor doggy! Go-ood fellow!’’ 
**Good fellow! I guess he is a good fellow! 
What do you see, Matty?’ 

“*T can’t see much. 
bed, I guess.’’ 

‘‘Matty, you’ve got to go straight over to 
Gleason’s.’’ 


“But, Aunt Amelia, I don’t like to go over mad, and will you please come over and get | 


Matty, weakly. 

‘*Matty, listen to that!’’ cried Amelia Leach. 
*‘Didn’t you hear the beast? Why, I never 
heard a noise like that in all my born days! Tell 
him his dog is mad, and I want he should come 
quick’s he can, and get him out from under my 
spare bed. As if ’twasn’t enough to have the 
dog kill my Wyandotte chickens, and make the 


here clawing and chawing with the hydro- 
phobia !’’ 

Slowly and reluctantly Matty tied on a 
sunbonnet. She was very careful of her com- 
plexion. 

“What are you going to say??? demanded her 


at the pretty features framed in pink cotton 
ruffles. . 
“‘Aunt Amelia says to tell you your dog is 


before starvation came, although not until 
his captors were beyond his vengeance. 

Then the little procession set out, one of many 
seattered through the forests of Virginia and 
Maryland during that terrible summer, some of 
whom perished cruelly, while others reached 
their refuge penniless, homeless, yet thankful 
for their lives and for the future, of which our 
strong-hearted forefathers were always contfi- 
dent. 

Among these last, Nicholas and Lawrence 
and their companions made their way without 
further adventure. At Fort Cumberland the 
two lads were welcomed by their comrades of 
Dunbar’s troops as if risen from the dead. 

There could, however, be no lingering in that 
hive of bustling anxiety, except for those whose 
services were required, and while Nicholas 
was ordered to remain for the rest of his enlist- 
ment as a volunteer, Lawrence was requested 
to retire to the manor for the healing of his 
wound, 

All day Nicholas had been sulkily aware of 
a heartache that the bond which had drawn 
them so close during their wanderings together 
seemed loosening. For Lawrence had been 
surrounded by the surviving officers of Brad- 
dock’s staff, and his own rank kept him apart. 

But at night they were assigned to the same 
bed, in a room where there were several other 
lodgers, and Nicholas was growing drowsy 





“*He shall not get | 


when he heard a stir and a whisper beside 
him. 

**Nick!’? Lawrence’s voice, which had been 
| So gay all day, was very solemn. ‘“‘I owe thee 
my life —’’ 

“Nay! Don’t thank me!’’ 

*‘V’’m not that sort,’? Lawrence answered, 
| softly. ‘*’Tis another and longer task I’m 
| asking of thee. Thou art a finer fellow than 1, 
| Nick,—as my father always said of thy father, 
—and I want thee to stand shoulder to shoulder 
| with me, as our fathers stood. For, having 
| Saved my life, thou art responsible for all the 
good or ill that may come of it,’? he ended, 
| between a laugh and a sob, while his hand 
sought Nicholas’s under the counterpane, and 
| clasped it. 

S & & e 
him. He’s under the bed in the spare chamber,’’ 
recited the girl, with a prim, timorous, depre- 
eating air. 

**That’ll do. Get back quick’s you can.’’ 

Amelia Leach stood at the window and 
watched her niece as she took her way by @ 
long diagonal to the Gleasons’ house, which 
was at some distance up the road. 

*‘She’s a good, dutiful girl, Matty is,’’ sl 
thought, with a little sigh, ‘‘but she hasn’t « 
mite of spirit. If she had, she’d have flare: 
out when I told Gleason I didn’t want to se« 
him or Frank here again if they couldn’t get 
rid of that pesky dog. Beats me what there is 
in a barking, yelping cur to make folks think 
he’s of more consequence than humans! ‘Here, 
| Sport! Nicedoggy! Go-ood fellow!’ It makes 
me sick !’? 

Matty had entered the gate, knocked, ai! 
‘after a brief occultation,—just long enough t 
| ‘speak her lesson,?’—was turning obedient); 
homeward. 

Again the door opened hastily, a broa 
| shouldered figure appeared, and a moment later 
was striding beside her. The barrel of a revolve! 





He’s gone under the | aunt, her voice softening a little as she looked | glanced in the sunshine. 


‘*Mr. Gleason’s gone to mill, so Frank cam 
| instead!’ called out Matty, as soon as the) 
| were within speaking distance. 

**T don’t believe Sport can be really mad, 
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Miss Amelia,’’ observed the young man, cheer- 
fully, raising his hat. 

‘Don’t, eh? Did you tell him how he was | 
carrying on, Matty ?’’ 

Matty nodded. 

‘*Maybe that’s his regular way of acting— 
yawping and r’aring up on his hind legs, and 
spinning round like a teetotum, chawing and 
worrying folks’s best bonnets! Come this way, 
and, Matty, you go back in the sitting-room 
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and finish making those buttonholes. My good- | 


ness! Hear that, will you? Did you ever 
hear a noise like that in all your born days?’’ 
Frank turned a shade paler under the bronze. 


‘It must be a seizure of some kind!’’ he | 


stammered. 

‘*He’s mad. Perhaps you’d better leave the 
door open a crack, so if he comes at you —’’ 

‘*I’d rather close it, Miss Leach. I have a 
club, and I can shoot if necessary.’’ 

**All right. I’ll stay outside, then, and open 
it quick if you say the word.’’ 

‘“‘Wait a minute, Frank! Do be careful!’’ 
cried a voice behind them, and there was 
Matty, pale and terrified, still holding her work 
between her delicate fingers. ‘‘Why can’t you 
put a ladder up outside and fire through the 
window,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘or cut a hole in 
the door ?’’ 


‘*Matty, what are you here for? You know | 
the bed’s got a valance on—hangs down to the | 


floor. He couldn’t see him to shoot him,’’ 
replied Amelia, impatiently. 

‘*Very well, aunt,’’ returned Matty, and as | 
she spoke the color deepened in her rose-leaf | 
cheek and her eyes flashed soft lightnings. ‘‘If 
you shut Frank up in that room with a mad dog, 
you’l] have to shut me in with him, that’s all!’’ 

Amelia looked at her, and a flush of astonish- 
ment and slow admiration mounted to her own 
sallow features. As for Frank, his countenance 


was so illuminated that it seemed to radiate | 


actual heat. No words were needed and none 
were spoken. He went in, leaving the door ajar. 

**Come here, you beggar!’’ he said, with a 
man’s full-toned, easy assurance. A moment 








}; experiences in the French Revolution. 
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“HE'S GONE UNDER THE BED, 1 GUESS.” 


later there rang out a sound unaccustomed in 
that prim spinster household—a loud, cheering, 
infectious peal of masculine laughter. 

Tothe women, waiting with suffocating heart- 
beats, it seemed for a moment that Frank had 
in some mysterious way gone as mad as the 
dog. But the sound was too wholesome and 
heartfelt to leave them long in doubt. 

**Come in!’’? commanded a voice choked with 
merriment. 

They hastily threw open the door, and after 
one swift, bewildered look, Amelia, too, began 
to laugh helplessly, as she had not laughed 
since she was fifteen. 

“‘St-ticky fly-paper!’’ gasped Frank. ‘‘He 
must have been trying to eat it!’’ and he went 
off into another ringing burst of merriment. 

Matty did not join him. She was a good 
girl, was Matty, and could pluck up spirit on 
occasion, but she had no humor in her. 

‘Hold still, Sport! Poor fellow !’’ she coaxed. 
**Do stop laughing and come here, Frank. I 
don’t see what you find so funny, either one of 
you! How would you like it yourself? Your 
hair snarled every which way, and fly-paper 
stuck down like a sunbonnet over your ears?’’ 

But that big, spontaneous roar in which she 
had joined had cleared the air for Amelia. 
““?*Tisn’t him we’re laughing at, Matty,’’ she 
said, wiping her eyes. ‘‘It’s the way: he 
fooled us. Come, we’ve wasted the whole 
forenoon ; 
it wasted, either. 


chickens. ’’ 

“Frank says he’s afraid to look at a chicken 
after the switching he got. He says he hides 
in the wood-house when they have chicken for 
dinner,’’ said Matty. 

Frank stifled another explosion, and his eyes 










and yet I don’t know as I’d call | 
You young people take him | 
down to the wash-house and clean him up if) 
you can, only don’t let him out amongst the | 
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| met Amelia’s. 
| tiators had transacted great business ; 
that was uttered to the ear was the cryptic 


In an instant those busy nego- 
but all 










NEED hardly tell any 
; | American readers that 
Lhave taken the words 
‘‘gray-haired boys’’ from the 
| exquisite lines of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, with whom it 
was my happy fortune to have 
many meetings in Boston years 
and years ago. 
But ‘*The Autocrat of the 
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desire it was to become young again, and who 


husbands and fathers of grown-up young women 
and men. 


whom I knew at different periods of my life, 
and who had this much in common among them 
—that down to an extreme old age they preserved 





mental elasticity and the unfailing hopefulness 
| of youth—men, in fact, who proved, although 
| without the slightest conscious effort at proving 
it, that however long they might live they never 
| could grow old. 
| l am going back to the days when I was still 
‘living in my native city, Cork, and was begin- 
| ning to be possessed by the youthful longing to | 
see the world and to meet with men who had 
lived lives of adventure. Then and there I 
became acquainted with the first of the gray- 
haired boys whom I am going to describe. 
This was a magistrate named James Roche, 
who was a managing partner in a banking-house 
“established by him and his brother in the city 
| |of Cork. When I knew him he must have been 
about eighty years of age. He had had won- | 
derful experiences in life. He had settled in 
Paris before the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, and had made the acquaintance of the 
famous or infamous Countess Du Barry, who 
had been a leading influence in the court of 
Louis XV. After the outbreak of the revolution 
Madame Du Barry was sent to the guillotine. 
James Roche had been on terms of friendship | 
with most of the leading Girondists, and he | 
came under the suspicion of Robespierre. Roche 
was then engaged in the conduct of a French 
banking-house, and when the impression got 
abroad in France that Pitt, the great English 
statesman, was carrying on a plot to destroy 
the finance of the new republic, Roche was cast 
into prison, and was every hour expecting his 
sentence todeath. Only on the sudden overthrow 


pierre himself did he obtain his freedom once 
again. 
tury he returned to Ireland. 

My chief delight in his society was in listening 
to the wonderful stories he could tell of his 
He had 
known almost all the leading figures in that 
great struggle, and he loved to pour out his 
recollections and to illumine them by personal 
anecdote. I remember his telling me that he 
once visited Gibbon at Lausanne, and that 
he narrowly missed by accident the chance of 
meeting Charles James Fox there. 

Roche was a wonderful talker, and seemed 
to enjoy the pouring forth of his marvelous 
reminiscences. 
quite a youthful vivacity, and there was not, 
indeed, the slightest suggestion of old age about 
him. He did not even look like an old man; 
and if you only listened and did not study his 
features you might have thought you were 
| hearing the outpouring of some young fellow’s 


just some few months before. 


An Interview with Roche. 
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my native city which some of my friends urged 


when I consulted him as to the possibil- 











a burst of energy, and strongly advised me not 
to think of settling down to spend my life in a 
provincial city. 

He walked rapidly up and down the room, | 
expatiating on the delights of seeing other places 
and enjoying an active career, and his manner | 
was altogether like that of one whose immediate | 
inclination was to start abroad again in quest of 
new adventures. There were moments during 
that interview when I found it hard to believe 
from the embodiment of the very spirit of 
youth. 

I do not remember that I ever saw him after 
that interview, but the recollection of it is enough 
to suggest to me that I ought to give him the 
first place in my recollections of gray-haired 
| boys. 

Another of the order whom I had the good 
fortune to know was a man who must still be 
remembered by many who were acquainted with 
the British House of Commons during the last 
| quarter of the nineteenth century. This was 
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Breakfast-Table’’ uses the words to describe | 
those inconsistent gray-haired boys whose eager | 


yet wanted the privilege of continuing to be | 


My gray-haired boys are merely some men | 


the freshness of feeling, the genial spirits, the | 


of Robespierre’s power and the death of Robes- | 


He used to rattle along with | 


| wonderful experiences during a visit to Paris | 


REMEMBER well that on one occasion, | 


me to seek for, he jumped up from his chair in | 


that I was not listening to counsels which came | 


oe 





remark, ‘‘When you go home, Frank, you can 


mad than I was!’’ 


AIRED - BOYS 
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} The O’Gorman Mahon, an 

. lrishman who had led a life of 

wonderful experience. 

When I first came to know 
him he had returned, after a 
long absence, to hold a seat in 
the House of Commons. He 
had been a member of the House 
in his-earlier years; in fact, 
he entered the representative 
assembly for the first time during the same 
session which saw Mr. Gladstone make his 
earliest appearance in that House. 

The O’Gorman Mahon was a splendid figure 
of aman. He was, I should think, one of the 
| tallest men in the House, with a handsome 
face, a fine, stalwart figure, and a commanding 
| presence ; and his movements had all the energy 
| of life’s very prime. I do not know what his 
| exact age was, and his friends did not seem to 
think that he was particularly anxious to have 
it made generally known. What we did know 
for certain was that he had taken an effectual 
part in bringing out Daniel O’Connell as a can- 
didate for the Irish county in which The 
| O’Gorman Mahon had then much territorial 
influence, and that O’Connell’s entrance into 
Parliament was the prelude to the passing of 
Catholic emancipation. 

In 1828 O’Connell presented himself as a 
candidate for election in Clare County, with 
The O’Gorman Mahon to support him, and he 
was elected to represent Clare in the House of 
Commons. But according to the English laws 
of that time he could not take his seat in the 
House of Commons without making a public 
declaration that he abjured some of the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church—that church of which 
‘he was a most devoted member. 

Of course O’ Connell refused to make the decla- 
ration, and was ordered to withdraw from the 
House. Then camea storm of feeling in Ireland 
which meant nothing short of civil war. 
Duke of Wellington, 
British government, promptly and nobly refused 
to undertake the responsibility of a civil war, 
| and he brought in the measure known to history 
as that of Catholic emancipation. 






An Extraordinary Man. 





HAVE introduced this historical sub- 
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|}age of The O’Gorman Mahon must have been 
when I first made his acquaintance. He was 
evidently a man of mature years and of influence 














| Clare in 1828, I came to know The O’Gorman | 
Mahon for the first time in 1879, the year in 
which I entered on my parliamentary career. 
‘It will be seen, therefore, that The O’Gorman 


one years at least before I came to make his 
acquaintance. 

In the meantime he had led a life of varied 
and stirring adventure. He was a soldier by 
profession ; 
then in the Persian, then in the Austrian, and 
I know not in what other European forces, and 
|he afterward transferred his services to the 
struggling state of Chile, in whose battles both 
by land and by sea he bore a gallant part. 
also bore a colonel’s commission in the Brazilian 
| army, and saw some service in the Union army 
during the American Civil War. 
| He had a great love for the life of a sailor 
}as well as for that of a soldier, and the story 
| was told and was easily believed among us that 
| he rose to be at once commander-in-chief of 
| the Chilean army and lord high admiral of the 
| Chilean navy. 





However that may be, it is certain that he | offer him their services as an escort; 


had a brilliant military career in the Old World 
and the New, and when he returned to civil 


| addressed as Colonel The O’Gorman Mahon. 

He was a delightful companion, and had an 
inexhaustible store of anecdotes and a rare sense 
of humor. His animal spirits were never-failing, 
| and he seemed to be always youthful. No one 
| who met him and who did not know anything 
|of his previous career could have associated 
with him for a moment the idea of old age or 
even of advancing years. If ever there was 
in life a gray-haired boy it was he. 

His manners were those of a perfect gentle- 
man, and he could show a stately dignity 


the assertion of such a quality. 
a great duelist in his early days, and during 
his later years, the years in which I knew him, 


whenever there seemed any real occasion for | 
He had been | 





| born 


One! 


| frequent intercourse with him. 


In the early part of the nineteenth cen- | when he brought out O’ Connell as candidate for | liable to occasional attacks of illness ; 


Mahon was a public man of some influence fifty- | 









me,—but I regret 
tell your father that his dog wasn’t any more | to say that I had to send many challenges to 


slightest reason to challenge 


other men.’’ 

Some of his Irish colleagues in the House of 
Commons were wont now and then to chaff 
The O’Gorman Mahon about the length of his 


| time on earth, a sort of pleasantry which he 
bore with unvarying good humor. 


One day a friend of his, who was himself 
somewhat far down in the vale of years, began 
to ask him with an air of utter gravity if he 
had still any of that tobacco with him which 
was given to him by Sir Walter Raleigh when 
Raleigh returned from America. The bland old 
colonel was quite equal to the occasion. 

“*My dear fellow,’’ he said, with an apolo- 
getic air, ‘‘your question makes me feel ashamed 
of myself. I have some of the tobacco still, 
and I ought to have given it to you long before 
this, for when Raleigh gave it to me he particu- 
larly wanted you, as one of his early friends, 
to have a share in it.’’ 

The O’ Gorman Mahon retained full health and 
strength and all his elasticity of movement until 
in his ninety-second year the illness came at 
last which proved that even he was not privi- 
leged to remain upon this earth a gray-haired 
boy forever. 

Some friends of his and mine were round him 
in his later days, and he liked cheerful talk -to 
the very end. One of those friends, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, happened to ask him whether during 
his life he had been more happy in his seasons 
of warlike adventure or in his times of peace. 

‘*My dear T. P.,’’ the invalid replied, with 
energy, ‘‘I was always happy, and I am per- 
fectly happy now.”’ 

Not many hours after this characteristic reply 
the mortal life of the gallant old O’Gorman 
Mahon came to an end. 


The 


NOTHER of my figures is that of the 
tA late Charles Pelham Villiers, who had 

sat in the House of Commons as a lead- 
ing Liberal reformer for more than sixty years, 
During the later period of his long life he had 
held the recognized although unofficial position 
which carries with it the title of ‘‘Father of the 
House of Commons.’’ ‘The honor of this dis- 


‘‘ Father of the House.”’ 














The | tinguishing name is given to the living member 
then at the head of the | who has sat continuously for the longest period 


in the parliamentary chamber. 

Charles Villiers entered Parliament for the 
first time in 1835, and until his death he was 
never unseated at any general or other election, 
[ knew him only during the later period of his 
existence, and I then had the opportunity of 
He was ever 
in movements 


young in spirit, in temperament, 


ject only in order to afford my readers | and in conversation, and until very lately no 
an easy opportunity of judging what the | one ever was reminded by anything in Villiers 


himself that his span of life had already stretched 
to the extreme limits of old age. 

For a few years before his death he had been 
and after 
one of these he became suddenly bowed and 
stooped in figure. Yet even then his appearance 
did not suggest the decrepitude of old age, but 
seemed the result merely of some passing acci- 
dent or infirmity of body. 

Down to the last he retained an intense inter- 


| est in all that was going on in the world round 


| curious aspects of London’s 
he had served in the English army, | 


him, and he was fond of studying some of the 
out-of-the-way life. 
He was taken with an especial liking for visiting 
some of the cheap foreign restaurants habitually 
frequented by the foreign residents of London 
or by foreign visitors to our great metropolis. 
He enjoyed going to these places and studying 


He | the life there, and he firmly believed that nobody 


ever knew who he was or could have recognized 
him as the ‘‘ Father of the House of Commons. ’’ 
Ile would always go to these places alone, and 
would not allow even his man servant to pilot 
him safely to the doors. 

People who knew him by sight were often in 
much alarm for his safety as he crossed this or 


that crowded street or made his way round 
some dangerous corner, and were tempted to 
but no 


untoward accident ever happened to him, and 
he was never disconcerted by any crowd or 


ity of my obtaining an appointment in | life in England and Ireland he was always | confusion, however great. 


Another Father of the House must take his 
place in my portrait-gallery of youthful seniors. 
This is the late Sir John Mowbray, who was 
in the year which saw the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and whose acquaintance 
I enjoyed for many years in the House of 
| Commons. 

I may add that Sir John Mowbray lived to 
retain his honorary place as Father of the 


| House for a considerable time after ill health 


he was one of the guests at a London dinner- | 


party, where something happened which com- 
pelled him to assert himself. One of the company 
| rather unluckily said to him: 

**T suppose, colonel, you must have received 
a great many challenges in your time ?’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied The O’Gorman Mahon, with 
cold dignity, ‘‘I never received a challenge in 
all my life,—I never gave any gentleman the 


| that time. 


had compelled me to give up active parliamen- 
tary life altogether. 


The Youthful Mowbray. 


3 HEN I first came to know Sir John 
Al Mowbray he must have been approach- 

ing his seventieth year, and I had the 
honor of his acquaintance for many years after 
One who looked at him and talked 
with him never thought about Sir John Mow- 
bray’s age, and when in his later days he 
occasionally made good-humored allusion to the 
length of the life journey he had traversed, a 
stranger might well have thought that it was 
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only his fun, or that Sir John was trying to | 


make himself out an old man for the honor and 
dignity of the thing. 


He was the very soul of good humor and had | 


all the high spirits of youth. His bland, bright, 
handsome face appeared to me as if it never 
could show a disfiguring wrinkle, and he got 
through an amount of parliamentary work 
which might have tried the muscle of early 
manhood. For, in addition to his close attention 
to the ordinary business of the House of Com- 
mons, he acted as chairman of a small delegated 
body of members, which was entitled the com- 
mittee of selection, and had for its work the 
appointment of members to fill all the many 
other committees of the House entrusted with 
the business of what is called private bill legis- 
lation. 

The committee of selection met in ordinary 
times on two days of each week, but might be 
called together at any moment by a summons 
from the chairman. Its business is often trying 
and complicated, requiring very patient consid- 
eration of arrangements, and a good deal of 
delicate management in its choice of fitting 
persons to be appointed for the conduct of 
private bill legislation. 

The chairman of such a body is in a position 
which of all others would be likely to make 
enemies for him were he not endowed by nature 
with an all but infinite store of kindly feeling, 


thoughtful consideration for the views of her | 


men, and unconquerable good temper. Under | 
Sir John Mowbray’s guidance the committee of | 
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COMPANION. 








selection enjoyed an atmosphere of undisturbed 
| serenity and of the closest attention to business. 
| Our chairman was a model to us all; I call 
him our chairman because I was for many years 
|a@ member of the committee. We were always 
consciously or unconsciously trying to keep our- 
selves up to his level of strict attention to public 
duty and of genial good manners. 

Sir John Mowbray was a strong Conservative 
in politics, but he was just as popular and as 
highly esteemed among Liberals, Radicals and 
Irish Nationalists as among those who belonged 
to his own party. 

His vigor of constitution appeared inexhausti- 
ble. Nothing seemed to tire him, and if he 
had to sit out some debate in the House of 
Commons which only came to an end at five 
o’clock in the morning, his manner was as 
cheery and his movements were as brisk as if 
he had only just come from his bed and his 
bath to begin the work of the day. 

His punctuality was, down to the very close 
of his life, a quality that never failed him. Now 
perhaps it may be said by some ingenious critic 
that punctuality is not the common virtue of 
boys. But even boys are sure to be in good 
time for any event at which they long to be 
present, and it was part of the nature of Sir 
| John Mowbray that he ever longed to be present 
| in good time on any occasion when he had a 
|duty to perform. So I feel quite convinced 
that I have made out in every sense the claim 
of my dear old friend to take his place among the 
brightest and the best of the gray-haired boys. 





UNCLE «DRESSER’S -MONEY 






CHAPTER TWO. 


HAT we saw and 
ow heard that night at the 
‘‘old Dresser place’’ 
can only be described as a very 
bad side of human nature. 
It will be better to give the reader a hint in 
advance as to the cause—a hint of which my 














cousin and I did not have the benefit. The | 


plain fact was, they were having no end of 
trouble there over Uncle Dresser’s money. 

The old lumberman possessed 
property, consisting of the homestead, timber 
lands, and, it was thought, considerable money. 
None of his immediate family was living at 
the time except this granddaughter, Molly Toth- 
erly. Molly’s mother had been his only child. 
But he had three younger brothers, Erastus, 
Ethan and Calvin Dresser, who had families 
of their own, and who conceived themselves to 
be the heirs to their brother’s estate. 

None of them had ever aided him in any 
way. On the contrary, he had often felt obliged 
to help them. For several years they had rarely 
visited him, or evinced the slightest interest in 
his invalid condition, there being ill feeling on 
account of money which they had borrowed from 
him and did not like to repay. 

On the other hand, Molly had lived at home 
and taken good care of him up to the time of 
his death. From the age of thirteen she had 
done this almost wholly alone and unassisted. 

Uncle Dresser’s neighbors were unanimously 
for Molly; and the things they said of those 
brothers would have made their ears burn if 
they had been ears of the sensitive kind. No 
one could learn that Uncle Dresser had made 
a will; but Molly said that her grandfather had 
told her he was going to give her his property. 
On the day of the funeral, however, which 
Theodora and I had journeyed eighty miles to 
attend, the three brothers, Erastus, Ethan and 
Calvin, with their families, appeared at the 
homestead. They brought a lawyer with them, 
and virtually took possession, their plan being 
to ignore Molly Totherly altogether. And I 


now imagine that the reason none of them | 
or welcomed us even to the | 


recognized us, 
extent of a single word, was from suspicion 
that we were there to set up some sort of claim 
on the estate, on grandmother’s side. Little 
wonder that the old squire wished to keep out 
of the trouble! 

Would it ever be morning, so that we could 
harness old Sol and get away from there, was 
the thought uppermost in my mind as I stood 
at the window of that dark little chamber. 
There was a bed in the room; but I recollect 
resolving not to take off my clothes, but to be 
ready to start early; and I am confident that 
my cousin was even more homesick than myself. 

Down-stairs we heard people going hurriedly 
about from room to room, as if moving furniture, 
opening and shutting doors. Their voices came 
up to us, sometimes low and earnest, then high- 
pitched, as if in anger. We also heard them 
calling, ‘‘Molly!’? Presently the old dog barked 
wrathfully. 

Theodora now came to my door and spoke. 
She, too, appeared to have no thought of going 
to bed. ‘‘Oh, what do you suppose it is?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘What are they doing ?’’ 

That was more than I could answer. We | 
stood in the doorway and listened. A singular | 
noise had begun below, as if a door or a desk 
were being pried open with a bar. We could 
hear the wood cracking, then a loud snap, as 
of a breaking bolt or lock. Presently there rose 
exclamations as of dissent or dissatisfaction. 
Yet it was not easy to distinguish what they 
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said. Louder than the rest, 
however, we soon heard one 
voice exclaim : 


Then another lower voice 
| said, ‘‘He didn’t make a will.” 
| ‘*That’s more than you know!’ 
said the higher voice. 

After this they seemed all to 
go to another room farther away, 
where we could for a time hear 
nothing, until suddenly heavy 
blows shook the whole house. 
Dora and I now had wild 
thoughts of stealing down-stairs 
and going to the barn, to harness 
old Sol and escape. The moon 
was shining brightly outside the 
windows. But, to be frank, we 
were afraid to go down. 

Immediately, then, a number 
of persons—eight or ten, from 
the sound of their steps—came 
up-stairs, one gray, elderly man 
leading witha lamp. He looked 
first into Theodora’s room, then 
into the one where we both stood 
near the window in the dark. 
Then he turned away, as if he 
had made a mistake. 

We heard them go stumbling 
along the narrow hall into the 
ell chamber, and knock at a 
door out there. 

‘*We know you are in here, 
Molly Totherly!’’ one of them 
at last said, angrily. ‘‘You 
had better open the door!’’ 

A woman’s voice replied from 
within; but we could not hear 
what she said. 

‘Oh, yes, we have a right 
| to!’? the man’s voice in the hall 
| exclaimed. ‘‘We’ve got the law 
|on our side, and we are going to know what’s 
in this room!’’ The voice within appeared to 
refuse to open the door. 

‘*Well, then, we will break .it down!’’ cried 
the man. ‘‘Yes, we do dare to!’? he went 
on. ‘*You’ll soon find out. No matter what 
your grandpa said. The law is on our side, 
Open this door! You won’t? We’ll see, then! 

“‘Get an ax!’’ he said to some one of those 
with him in the hall; 
tramping heavily down-stairs. 

This so excited Theodora that she trembled 
violently. ‘‘It is Molly! ’’ she whispered. 
‘What will they do to her?’’ I was equally 
excited, and had mad thoughts of rushing forth 
to Molly’s assistance, or to raise help. 

The man came back with an ax, and again 
they ordered Molly to open the door. Appar- 
ently she still refused, for the next instant a 
frightful blow resounded through the house. 
Theodora clutched my arm in terror. Outside, 
in the yard below, the dog barked, and continued 
barking savagely as the ax-strokes were repeated. 

The door, however, held. They struck it 
more than twenty times, and now it sounded 
as if they were chopping it down. We could 
| hear the splinters and chips falling on the floor. 

| By this time I was so beside myself with a 
frantic impulse to do something that I pushed 
| wp the window of the room where we stood, 
and got out on the piazza roof. I was about 
to shout for help. The sound of those blows 
inside a house at dead of night was maddening. 

But at once on stepping forth I caught sight 
of something which arrested my attention and 











**We’ll find it if we have | 
to tear the old house down!’ | 


put a new idea in my head. Far along the side 
of the ell a window was open, and in the moon- 
light I saw what looked to be a rope dangling 
from it; and even as I looked, a woman began to 
get out at the window, and laying hold of the 
rope, swung herself down rapidly to the ground, 
where the dog was still barking. Theodora 
looked out in time to see the apparition descend. 

The instant the woman’s feet touched the 
ground she caught up what appeared to be a 
black bag, then glanced up, and spying me on 
the piazza roof, raised her other hand, and shook 
it slowly to me, as if enjoining secrecy and 
silence. In a moment more she and the old 
dog had disapppeared from view. 

‘It’s Molly !’’? Theodora whispered, in wide- 
eyed astonishment. ‘‘She’s got away !’’ 

I crept back hastily into the room, and we 
ran to look along the hall again, where by the 
lamplight we saw one of the elderly men still 
planting blows in the door; and despite our 
alarm, we both laughed in nervous glee over 
the idea that Molly had given them the slip. 

Blow after blow resounded horribly through 
the house, but at last there was a crash, followed 
by a sound as of beams or boxes falling down. 
The door had been so barricaded that it was 
several minutes more before the men could effect 
an entrance. At last they got in; and then 
Theodora and I could but laugh excitedly again 
at the snarl which one of the brothers gave 
when they found the window open and the 
bed-cord hanging from it. 

Away they all went, pell-mell, down-stairs 
and out into the yard and round the house and 
barn. They began to call, ‘‘ Molly!’’ and 
‘*Beave! Beave! Come, Beave!’’ 

**T don’t believe they will find her!’’ whis- 
pered Dora, exultantly. 

‘*T don’t,”’ said I. But for a long time we 
sat there, listening in the moonlit window. 

After a while they all went back into the 
house, and there was further talk in the parlor. 
Then our inhospitable relatives went to bed. 
The moon had now set, but it must have been 


| near daybreak. Not long afterward we noticed, 
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and one of them went | 
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“THERE THEY COME!” 


with a vast sense of relief, that dawn was light- 
ing the hills; and we waited only for it to grow 
light enough so that we could steal down-stairs 
and out at the front door. 

It had been the longest night I had ever 
known, and the most exciting one. The morn- 
ing, moreover, was cheerless and chilly. We 
shivered from cold. There was frost on the 
dooryard chips as we went on tiptoe over them 
to reach the barn, where we had left old Sol. 

The horse was in the stall where we had 
hitched him. He whinnied when he saw us, 
in expectation of his oats. 

**Not now, old Sol,’”’ said I. 

‘*We will stop and feed him after we have 
gone a little way,’’ Theodora said. 

But when we looked for our harness, all that 
we could find was the ‘‘saddle’’; the bridle, 
collar, tugs and hames were missing; and so 
was our box of food! 

We searched the barn. I even climbed on 
the grain scaffolds; and my cousin cautiously 
explored the stable, nearer the house. She found 


| our hames and tugs, hanging there with another 


harness. After this discovery we searched the 


stable high and low, 
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grain-box, found a bridle and a collar which 
we thought were ours. 

By this time the sun was peeping up, for we 
had spent at least an hour searching for our 
harness. As we drove slowly through the 
dooryard we heard a jeering young voice, and 
saw the frowsy head of the black-haired boy at 
one of the windows. 

“ There goes the little down-easter, 
Riding with his sister!” 
he sang at us. 

‘*Where did ye find your bridle?’’ he bawled, 
after we had got past. 

**Don’t notice him,’’ whispered my cousin. 
But if anything could have tempted me back 
to that house, it would have been the chance 
of getting hold of that little villain for about 
one minute! We had no doubt it was he who 
stole or hid our box of food; and we were both 
grievously faint and hungry, having eaten hardly 
anything for the last twenty-four hours. 

But a good Samaritan hailed us from the door 
of the house next below the old Dresser place. 
The woman neighbor who had talked with us 
after the funeral came out to ask what had 
occurred during the night. 

‘‘Now did you ever!’’ she exclaimed, scanda- 
lized by the few facts which we disclosed to 
her. ‘‘Did you ever hear of such works!’’ 

When she learned that we had had no break- 
fast, she was for taking us into her house. We 
did not deem it best to stop, but she insisted 
on bringing out to us each a cup of coffee and 
a doughnut. While we were drinking the 
coffee, she improved the opportunity to free her 
mind again as to those brothers. 

She would have said much more, but we drove 
on as soon as we could get away ; for we thought 
it best to go four or five miles before stopping 
to eat. 

No one can imagine what a relief it was to 
feel the distance lengthening between us and 
the old Dresser place! Theodora drew a long 
breath of greater hopefulness. ‘‘We will have 
breakfast at Lovewell’s,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and 
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and finally, in a large | 


to-morrow we shall be home again—after all!’’ 

My own spirits rose, and I 
touched up old Sol. Just then, 
however, as we passed a road 
corner, we heard a ery of 
‘‘Whoa-up, there!’’ although 
we saw no one. 

Instead of stopping, I applied 
the whip again, being resolved 
not to be captured. But Theo- 
dora exclaimed, ‘‘Why, it’s 
Molly!’’ And then we both 
saw her coming out from behind 
some bushes at the fork of the 
road. She had a black leather 
valise in one hand and was 
leading the huge old dog by a 
long chain. 

‘*Going right by without 
stopping, were you ?’’ she cried 
with a broad grin that showed 
her wide front teeth. ‘‘Whoa- 
up, there!’’ 


“Got 
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straight to the wagon. 
room for another passenger : 
she asked. 

‘*T think we can 
room,’’ said Theodora. 

Thereupon Molly tossed her 
valise under the seat, jumped 
in, and swung the dog’s chain 
round over my head for him to 
run on behind. ‘‘Go ahead!’’ 
said she. ‘‘I’min. But start 
up easy, so as not to yank old 
Beave. 

‘‘Saw me getting out of the 
window by the light of 
the moon, didn’t you?’’ she 
exclaimed to me, as I started 
the horse. ‘‘Those old skin- 
flints were hard after me. The) 
nearly tore the house down last 
night. I didn’t think they’d 
break into my room, but the) 
did. They were that crazy after 
grandpa’s money and deeds!’’ 

‘*Did they find the money ?”’ 
|I exclaimed, with a boy’s curiosity. ‘‘Have 
you got it?’’ 

**Ask me no questions and I’ll tell you no 
lies!’’ retorted Molly, laughing in my face. 

Theodora and I felt rather queer over that, 
although we were keenly interested. 

“Did you see ’em swarm out and hunt for 
me?’’ cried Molly, after a moment’s silence. 
‘*Beave and I were away down the road, hark- 
ing to see which way they’d come,’’ and she 
burst out laughing again, but stopped short 
and glanced first at my cousin, then at me. 
‘Don’t you go to thinking things!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I haven’t done anything or got 
anything that doesn’t belong to me. I haven’t 
a thing that Grandpa Dresser didn’t give me 
himself. ’’ 
> | Molly’s assertion may not have constituted 
legal evidence, but Theodora and I were inclined 
to believe her. But we felt ill at ease, the more 
so because she kept looking back along the road, 
as if fearing pursuit, and urged me to drive 
faster. 

‘*He can go on down to Waterville!’’ Molly 
exclaimed, when I spoke of stopping to feed old 
Sol. ‘‘Let me drive him.’? When I declined, 
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I pulled up, and Molly came . 
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she winked good-naturedly at my cousin. ‘‘I 
suppose it does look better to have the man 
drive,’’? she remarked. 

I insisted on feeding the horse; and while we 
waited beside the road for him to eat his oats, 
Molly led old Beaver back a little way to drink 
at a rill. 
that homesickness might induce the dog to turn 
back if she let him go free. ‘‘He was grand- 
pa’s dog,’’ she said. ‘‘l promised I’d take 
good care of him as long as he lived.’’ 

While she was gone Theodora and I compared 
notes. ‘‘Isn’t she a queer one?’’ said I. 

‘‘She hasn’t had very many advantages,’’ my 
cousin admitted. 
to go home with us?’’ 

‘‘Only to Waterville, I guess,’’ said I. 

Theodora was far from sure as to this. ‘*‘What 
would grandmother and the old squire say if 
we brought her home with us? And that awful 
dog, too?’’ she whispered. Our responsibility 
for Molly loomed up suddenly large. She came 
back before we could settle what we ought to 
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She was apprehensive,’ she told us, | 


**But do you think she intends | 











| do; and we were rather quiet in the wagon as|dooryard. He had fished in it and shot over 
| we drove on for several miles. | ® all his life, and its familiar moods had 
| Stirring events were at hand. Six or seven | long ceased to carry with them any sense of 
|miles above Waterville Molly, who kept a/| danger. 

wary eye back along the road, jumped to her Presently Laddie whined, and McCracken, 
| feet. stopping in the middle of a particularly fine 
| ‘*There they come!’’ she cried. | musical effort, perceived that the water was 
“Who? Where?’ said I. close about the barrel. He picked the little 

***Rastus and Ethan!’’ cried Molly. ‘‘And | dog up and dropped him within the stand. 


| that’s Calvin and one of those mean boys of his | ‘*Mareus seems to be taking things pretty | 


| in the wagon behind !’’ easy,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll try to hurry him up 
Two wagons were certainly coming on at |a bit.’ 

| ene, a quarter of a mile or less behind us.| He fired two shots into the dusk, and then 
| The reports, muffled by the fog, had a dead, 
cheerless sound. A minute elapsed—five—ten 


Stop, you!’’ was borne to our ears. 

So far from heeding the request, however, 
Molly snatched the whip from the socket and 
gave our steady old Sol the greatest surprise of 
his life! I had all that I could do to manage 
him ; and for some distance we tore along, towing 
old Beaver after us in a manner which I fear r 
must have been very painful to his infirmities. ge 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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$M cCRACKEN Va 


sat in the lee 

of the oyster 
shanty, oblivious of the ancient 
and fish-like odor that hung 
about the place. The strip of 
beach before him was unsightly 
with broken shells and the 
white, spiny vertebre of cod 
and haddock. The tide was 
dead low in the bay; the bars of stinking mud 
were all out, running rib-like clear to the narrow 
entrance. Yet in spite of the smells and the 
naked flats, there was a glory in the atmosphere. 

The hour before sunset was to McCracken 
the chosen hour of the day. The level wands 
of light, shooting across the high, western 
dunes, touched the bay with magical colors. 
Close inshore the water ran steel-white ; farther 
out it was golden, laced with twinkling black 
lines, and the distant reaches burned a glorious 
red. The bars glowed with a kind of purplish 
sheen, and every clam- and oyster-shell shone 
like a fleck of silver. 

It was the hour when the bay birds and wild 
fowl came in from the far flats and the open 
sea to roost within the shelter of the marsh. 

McCracken did not let his esthetic sense lure 
him into neglecting the practical side of the 











scene. Not a flock that passed escaped his 
scrutiny. He noted that most of the ducks flew 


lower as. they approached the inviting ooze of 
the Turtleback ; but the bar was too far down 
the bay, and although a few settled about it, 
they soon took wing again and followed the 
others to the marsh. 

‘*With one man on Turtleback and tother 

back of Yellowleg Island—losh!’’ 
'* McCracken drew out his favorite exclamation 
sibilantly. Then, satisfied that he had the 
morrow’s campaign well mapped out, he rose 
and went up the cut in the dune ridge toward 
the village. 

At four o’clock the following afternoon Mc- 
Cracken and his chum, Hallett, had the dory 
launched and were pulling across the placid 
surface of the bay. 

In the stern, between the two guns, sat Lad- 
die, MeCracken’s mite of a spaniel, all forehead 
and wistful eyes. He looked like the sort of 
dog that would have been blissfully at home on 
a velvet cushion, but appearances are deceitful. 

The one delight of Laddie’s soul was to go 
ducking, in fair weather or foul. 

‘*Ye’ll put me on Turtleback,’’ said Me- 
Cracken, jerkily, between oar-strokes, ‘‘and 
then go on to Yellowleg Island. And mind 
you have the dory back for me by seven.”’ 

‘*Sure!’’ returned Hallett, confidently. 

A companionable silence of anticipation feil 
on them. McCracken rowed like a well-balanced 
machine, his mind on the work. Hallett, who 
pulled the bow oar, occasionally let his blade 
trail with a silken rustle, and turned an eager 
glance ahead. ‘*Here ye are, Mac,’’ he said, 
presently. ‘‘ Let her run easy now.’’ 

The oars gurgled in the water, and the dory 
slid her nose gently into the yielding Turtleback. 
McCracken gathered up gun and decoys under 
one arm and reached for Laddie with the other. 
‘*My, what a great dog!’’ he said, with a grunt 
of simulated exertion, while Laddie, who was 
very sensitive to any allusions to his size, tried 
to look as if he had not heard. 

As McCracken stepped over the side of the 
boat, Hallett, anxious to reach his own stand, 
sprang to the rear seat, and knocked the oar 
from the thole-pins into the water. He made 
a clumsy clutch at it, wetting his arm to the 
elbow, and drew it aboard under a fire of good- 
natured sarcasm from his companion. 

**?’m thinking you’ll lose the dory next,*’ 
taunted McCracken, and he stood there, ankle- 
deep in the brine, pursuing Hallett with a grin 
until the boat had gone a hundred yards up the 
bay. 

Turtleback bar was a rounded hump of gray 
mud a gunshot long and almost a perfect oval 
in shape. At its upper or highest end the boys 
had sunk a hogshead until its rim was nearly 
flush with the mud. When McCracken had 
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bailed this out, he took 
his stand in it, facing 
down the bay. His 
wooden decoys, placed in seduc- 
tive array at the edge of the 
bar, swung gently at their 
anchors. 

The half-hour that must 
elapse before the first of the 
flight might be expected would 
have seemed long to a less ardent gunner than 
McCracken. The boy had the true Scottish 
patience, and he loved nature deeply. The 
very silence of the scene appealed to him. 

The wind had died down completely. The bay 
lay placid and motionless in that restful interval 
between lowest ebb and the return of the tide, 
like the face of a man sleep-smoothed of its 
wrinkles. Not a fish broke the mirror-like 
surface; no bird moved a disturbing wing 
against the painted haze. Only the tiny black 
snails peopling the bar slid ceaselessly about, 
leaving little shining trails behind them. 

It was odd to note the difference when the 
tide began to come. The water grew alive 
again and talked crisply as it flowed up the 
numerous channels. A faint stirring of wind 
came with it. Smoky-plumaged mackerel-gulls 
rose from the outer bars and wheeled about the 
bay. And presently McCracken saw a wavy 
black line drift, high in air, toward him. 

He sank like a jack-in-a-box deep in the 
barrel, and the hammers of his gun clicked 
musically under the pressure of his thumb. 
Laddie, with a crooning whimper, crouched 
flat in the mud. 

McCracken could hear the deep voice of an 
old drake now. The flock had evidently seen 
the decoys. The call came louder, more rau- 
cous. There was a sharp whistling from rapid 
wings overhead, a nerve-stretching moment, 
and then the low, gossipy notes, as some of the 
flock swung to the silent appeal of the stools. 

McCracken leaped up. His keen eye flashed 
along the barrels, and as the double report went 
rolling over the bay three fat black ducks fell 
with a splash into the water. 

‘*Go fetch, Laddie!’’ he cried; and the little 
spaniel, with a joyous yap, plunged in. 

As the tide rose, the bay birds, driven from 
the outer flats, came scurrying by. The shorter- 
legged sandpipers and snowy little sanderlings 
led the flight. Then came the robin-snipe and 
plover, broad-headed fellows with breasts as 
black as jet. The long-shanked tattlers brought 
up the rear, fanning by in tempting range. 
But with McCracken ammunition was too valu- 
able to be spent on such small game. The 
spoils of his gun played an important part in 
the domestic economy of the McCracken house- 
hold, and he could afford to kill only the most 
marketable species. 

He had a goodly bunch of ducks when the 
sun, sinking at last below the dunes, proclaimed 
the end of the shooting. The water was well 
up about the island, only that end in which 
the barrel was sunk being bare. It was time | 
for Hallett and the dory to appear, but Mc- | 
Cracken could see no sign of them in the evening | ‘*Tt’s an awfu’ waste, Laddie,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
mist that was beginning to thicken between | there’s nae help for it. We’ll try one shout 
him and the marshes. | now, just for luck.’’ 

“I’m afraid we’ll get our feet wet, Laddie,’’ A night-heron, startled by the cry, responded 
he said, and sitting down on the edge of the! with his harsh, explosive note, but along the 
barrel, began to whistle, ‘‘Here’s a health to | water there was silence. McCracken felt himself 
King Charles.’’ swaying. Then the tide, as if tired of playing 

There was a fourteen-foot rise and fall of | with him longer, lifted him to his toes and bore 
water in Greenville Bay. It took some time | him gently from the bar. 
|for the tide to force its way into the narrow The mainland lay two miles away, and Mc- 
entrance, but when it had once started to make, | Cracken knew he could not reach it. His only 
it came swelling in with almost the swiftness | hope was to take advantage of the tide and go 
of a mill-race. | with it as far as he could toward Yellowleg 

Whistling cheerily, McCracken saw the cur- | Island, in the chance of meeting Hallett. 
rent on each side sweep by at an increasing | Like all the hardy fishermen of the little town, 
speed. The long, oily ripples closed about the McCracken had faced his share of the fierce and 
| bar, and foot by foot it disappeared like some | sudden storms that swept that projecting bit of 
| great marine creature sinking into the depths. | coast. With sound planks under one and a firm 

He looked back in the direction of Yellowleg 
| Island, but the mist was cotton-wool-thick there, 
| and already writhing streamers were creeping 
| past him like tentative fingers. Still he felt no 

particular anxiety. The bay was like his own 
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| minutes. There was no 
| McCracken still listened, 


response, Then, as 
with brows drawing 


the rim of the hogshead! 

He looked down at them a moment dully. 
They widened, united into a broad sheet, and 
then from all sides the water poured in, hissing 
about his legs. 

He tucked Laddie under his arm, and pick- 
ing up his gun, stepped out on the shoal. 
Already there was a foot of water racing over 
it with a force that cramped his rubber boots 
close about his ankles. For the first time 
McCracken began to feel alarmed. 


of shells was exhausted. But save for the noise 
of the shots a perfect quiet brooded over the 
bay. 

‘*Losh!’’ he exclaimed, and his jaw dropped 
a little. 

The water shone with a faint phosphorescent 
radiance. Its surface, roughened with little 
bubbles and bits of seaweed, swept by Mc- 
Cracken and mounted inch by inch up his legs. 
When it reached the top of his long boots its 
pressure had become formidable. He could 
hardly keep his feet. 

**Guid Lord, what’s become of Marcus?’’ he 
burst out, looking helplessly into the thickening 
fog. ‘‘I hope he’s in nae sic fix as we, Laddie.’’ 

Then, after an anxious pause, he added, 
**We’ll have to swim for it. It’s hard to leave 
the old gun behind, but there’s oursels to be 
thinking of.’’ 

He dropped the gun into the water above the 





paws. While the spaniel swam puffing round, 
he removed his heavy boots and gunning jacket, 
and with a rueful smile watched them float 
away. 





saries that can be fought, and to the good seaman 
there is a sense of exhilaration in the battle. 
The roar of the gale and the leap and crash of 
the seas are things to set the red blood stirring ; 


Immediately, too, a distant shout of ‘‘Stop! | a third, the familiar signal among duck-hunters. | 








together, several tinkling streams flowed over | 


Without releasing his hold on the dog, he | 
loaded and fired his gun until his slender supply | 


barrel, and freed himself from Laddie’s clinging | 


hand on the tiller, wind and waves are adver- | 





but to be hurried along like a log in the cold, 
still clasp of the water, unable to use either 
hand or eye to any purpose, saps the courage. 

The best McCracken could do was to keep 
afloat until Hallett, coming down, should meet 
him. If Hallett did not come! 

He put the thought resolutely from him, and 
to rest his limbs turned over on his back, staring 
up at the fog, which lay white and thick above 
him. But the position was not tenable. Ina 
few minutes the chill of the water striking to 
his bones forced McCracken to resume his 
wearying strokes. 

Twice he raised his voice in a long ‘‘ Hallo!’’ 
but the efforts caused such a constriction in 
his already laboring lungs that he desisted in 
alarm. The only 
was Laddie’s little whimper- 
ing cry of sympathy. 

With straining ears he 
waited for the chug of Hal 
lett’s oars. He knew the 
dory must pass him in taking 
the shortest route to the 
Turtleback. But panic had 
begun to creep upon him. 
Perhaps some serious acci- 
dent had befallen Hallett and 
he would never come, or the 
dory might have slipped by 
unheard. Perhaps, too, the 
tide had swung him off capri- 
ciously into another channel, 
and he might even now be 
drifting futilely toward the 
distant marsh. 

The horror of this last 
thought so benumbed him 
that for a second he paused 
in his strokes. His legs sank, 
and something yielding yet 
tenacious seemed to reach up 


response 


and grasp his ankles. A 
chill, colder than that pro- 
duced by the water, ran 


through him, and he made a 
spurt forward like a fright- 
ened fish. 

The movement roused a 
hundred waving ribbons that 
writhed up about his legs and 
wound themselves round them 
like living tentacles. The tide 
had brought him to the edge 
of the great eel-grass flat 
off Yellowleg Island, and 
although it ran slower here, it was sweeping him 
steadily toward the center of this deadly sea-trap. 

There is something about the feel of this rest- 
less, hidden growth which, combined with its 
| malign reputation, will daunt the courage of the 

stoutest swimmer. The strength of a single blade 
is nothing, but when a man is once enmeshed 
jamong its countless ribbons, he becomes as 
helpless as Gulliver under the threads of the 
Lilliputians. 

McCracken struck out wildly with his arms, 
but he could not free himself from the many- 
stranded web. Beaten down for a moment, it 
rose again, coiling, clutching at his body. His 
struggles imparted to it a more dangerous activ- 
ity. As the upper layers separated he could 
feel others lifting, groping, eager to get at him. 
All his science deserted him. He beat the 
| water frantically, churning in a pathetic circle. 
| At times he cleared a small space about him; 
| but immediately the grass flowed in again thicker 
and more tangled than before. 

Each time it snarled itself about his legs he 
found less strength to fight it. His efforts 
became feeble; the slimy strands worked up 
insidiously about his hips. Gradually his body 
sank deeper. A little water ran into his open 
mouth, and he coughed it up with a sharp sen- 
sation of pain. Again he gulped in the stinging 
brine, and this time he expelled it with less 
distress. 

Hlis ears hummed and a feeling of lethargy 
stole over him. That griping fright had gone. 
He could not realize now that he was drowning. 

Presently he heard, as if afar off, the sound 

lof Laddie’s bark. There were other noises, 
like echoes of once-heard sounds, ringing through 
his bewildered brain. Then, just as he was 
sinking sleepily down, he felt himself seized 
vigorously by the shoulders. 

When his senses came back to him, he found 
himself lying face down across a seat of the dory, 
with Hallett thumping him unmercifully. At 
his groan the latter belabored him harder than 
ever. 

**Let be!’’ said McCracken, faintly. 

With a whoop of joy Hallett fell on his knees 
beside him. ‘‘O Mac, man, you’re alive? I 
didn’t dare to hope. God forgive me, the dory 
drifted away from me, and I was hours finding 
her in the high sedge. If it hadn’t been for 
Laddie, I’d have passed you clean by. He 
heard me rowing, and barked.’’ 

**Laddie?’? MeCracken’s voice was little 
more than a whisper. 
| ‘**He’s in the stern, Mac.’’ 
| **Turn me over.’’ 

A queer, stiff little smile bent McCracken’s 
| white lips. 

**You’re aw right, Marcus,’’ he said, ‘*but— 
didna I say you’d lose the dory?’’ And under 
the playfulness of the remark lay the old Scotch 
obstinacy. ‘‘ Just pass me the tyke, Marcus, 
till I tell him what I’m thinking of him.’’ 
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GENERAL TREPOFF. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


| peer ainae Diaz informed the Mexican Congress 
when it began its autumn session last month 
that the gold standard has been successfully 
introduced and has proved satisfactory. Gold 
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coin to the value of forty-three million dollars 


is in circulation, and the government has fifteen 


peed two thousand Mohammedans live in 
London. ‘They are to build a new mosque 
at a cost of about half a million dollars. It is 
to be made of white Carrara marble, with 
copper-covered domes. At present there is said 
to be only one other building in Great Britain 
built especially for use as a Mohammedan 
mosque, and that is in one of the London 
suburbs. = 
Spratling reform has begun to receive the atten- 
tion of Chinese officials. The director of 
the imperial telegraphs has announced that a 


committee has been appointed to recommend | 


a uniform system of spelling the names of 
Chinese cities in the Roman alphabet. When 
the report is adopted, telegraphic messages will 
be delivered more promptly than is now possible 
when the English, the French and the Germans 
each spell the name of the same city differently. 
= in the Holy Land usually bring 
home with them bottles of water from the 
river Jordan. It is not likely that this practice 
will be interfered with by the Kentuckian who 
has lately secured from the Sultan of ‘Turkey 
the exclusive right to ship water from the river 
to various parts of the world. Such water is 
frequently used in the baptismal service, and it 
is doubtless this demand for it which suggested 
to the Kentuckian that it might be profitable 
to put the shipping of the water on a business 
basis. es 
hemes a state not yet fifty years old, has just 
celebrated a one-hundredth anniversary of 
much general interest. The event commem- 
orated was the first unfurling of the Stars and 
Stripes on Kansas soil. It occurred in what is 
now Republic County, a few miles south of 
the Nebraska line. There Zebulon Pike, in 
command of a score of men, met the great chiefs 
of the Pawnees in council. Over the tent of 
old Chief Characterick floated the flag of Spain, 
to which the Pawnees acknowledged allegiance. 
Pike demanded that the flag be lowered and the 
Stars and Stripes raised in place of it; and 
after much parley the demand was granted. 


t has been suggested to the Navy Department 


that arrangements might be made with the | 


| you in the city except trolley-cars? We shall ; 
million dollars’ worth of bullion not yet coined. | have interurban connection with all the towns | be considered, and it is likely that there will be 
|round us in two years. We have everything | discussion of Irish problems, even if no home 


| 
| 
| 








railroads which would permit sailors on shore | 


leave to travel at half-rates, or somewhat re- 
duced fare. The object is to aid enlistments 
by the addition of one more inducement. At 
present one of the objections which young men 


who live in the interior have to enlistment is | 


the high cost of getting to and from their homes 
when on shore leave. It is a curious fact that 
an American bluejacket in uniform is carried for 
half-fare in England or the British colonies— 
an extension by courtesy to the United States 
sailors of the privilege which British ‘‘tars’’ 
enjoy by right. 


Paaey one of the most remarkable escapes 
from drowning on record fell to the lot of a 
Boston dressmaker in New York harbor last 


month. The boat in which she was sailing | 
with others was capsized by a garbage scow. | 
When collision seemed imminent the woman | 
dived into the water to avoid the bottom of the | 


scow as it went over the boat. The scow 
swung round, and as the woman rose, her head 
bumped on the bottom, and then-she floated up 
through the half-open trap out of which the 
garbage was dumped, and caught hold of the 
chains used for opening and closing the trap. 
She was finally discovered in a_ hysterical 
condition by some men on board and sent toa 
hospital. . 
io Trepoff, one of the most unrelenting 
enforcers of the law against the Russian 
revolutionists, died peacefully in his bed at 
Peterhof last month, to the surprise ‘of every 
one. Many attempts to kill him had been 


made, but all had failed. He was a man of | spent in giving denominational religious instrue- 


| they are probably not greatly exaggerated. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





spurious coin. Although several revolvers were | maintain the efficiency of the schools, does not 
aimed at him, he demanded that the men sur- | make the payment for denominational instruc- 


render, telling them at the same time that it | tion compulsory, perhaps does not permit such | 
was useless for them to resist, as the building | payment. Unless the court of appeal reverses | 


was surrounded. He rose rapidly in the favor | this decision, it will remain as the authoritative 
of the Tsar, till it was commonly reported last | interpretation of the statute, and a marked 
spring that Nicholas had more confidence in | change in the situation will confront the House 
him than in any other of his advisers. His | of Lords when that body meets. 
record, however, is stained by the useless shed-| But whatever another court may decide, it is 
ding of much blood, He had no mercy for | morally certain that the House of Lords will 
those who attacked the existing order. amend the pending bill so as to provide for 
— | religious instruction not only in cities,—which 
he advantages of the town of moderate size | the bill allows,—but in country districts where 
were never set forth to better advantage | a sufficient number of parents demand it. The 
than by the resident of a Kansas village of less | cost of such instruction will be met by those at 
than five thousand population to the corre-| whose request it is to be given, and not as 
spondent of an Eastern newspaper. When he | at present out of the public funds. 
was asked why he did not move to a city he| The labor bills were not disposed of at the 
replied, ‘‘For what? I have everything that | earlier session, and consideration of them will 
the city man possesses. My town has a fine | be resumed. The Liberal majority has shown 
system of water-works, electric lights with day |a disposition to grant the most extreme demands 
current for my machinery; I have local and |of the labor-unions. It has gone. so far as to 
long-distance telephones in my house and office ; | propose that not only the unions but the mem- 
fast mail gives me the city papers at seven | bers of them be released from responsibility for 
o’clock in the morning; we have a free library, | any injury done to an employer or his business 
first-class schools, sewers. What more have | in the course of a strike. 
The proper government of South Africa will 


the city has, and have it much cheaper. The | rule bill be introduced. 
laboring man who does my stable work by 
the day owns his home,—earned it by manual 
toil,—and I often ask a dozen men on the street 
before I find one who has time to give me a | Two men looked out through prison bars: 
day’s labor.’’ It is such towns as this and such | The one saw mud—the other stars. 

men as this that make it difficult for politicians | ae 
to carry the nation off its feet with the cry of | if 
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TWO WAYS OF SEEING. 


Selected. 


hard times. THE KETTLE ON THE HOB. 
<p | [Tn one of Sydney Smith’s letters he speaks of 
FROWNS. giving a young lady “two and twenty receipts 


against melancholy.’? One was a_ bright 
fire; another to remember all the pleasant things 
Paul Dunbar. | said to her; another to keep a box of sugar- 
¢ ¢ | plums on the mantelpiece or a kettle simmering 
} 
THE LAW AND JUSTICE. re 
mericans may not be especially sensitive to | few better remedies for melancholy. It was, for 
the opinion of other nations, but it ought | a Jarge part of the nineteenth century, the symbol 
to interest them to know that in one of the spirit of home. Who of us who grew up 


Frowns lay out the way for wrinkles— 
You’ll be wrinkled soon enough. 
What’s the use? 


| matter which is vital to their self-respect they | in the ‘Dickens age’’ can ever forget the joy 


have by no means won the respect of the world. | of his teakettles on the hobs? ‘‘It was the 
That matter is the regard for justice and the | teakettle that began it’ for us again and again 
disposition to see it done. An English writer | jn the old shabby volumes we read to tatters. 
has lately called attention to the statement that! But the times have changed, hobs are no longer 
since 1885 the number of murders annually in | jn our vocabulary, and the teakettles we know 
the United States has increased more than four- | pest live upon kitchen ranges or oil-stoves, or 
fold, whereas the population has increased only | adorn an afternoon tea-table. So many things 
about one-half; and that the whole number of | are gone, we sadly think—fireplaces and door- 
murders and homicides in the last twenty years yards, wood-sheds and attics, and the sweet 
has been more than one hundred and thirty | country life we knew in a golden age. There 
thousand. Of the perpetrators of these crimes | are other things, of course—telephones and rural 
only one in fifty was executed, although of free delivery and automobiles and “‘flats,”” but 
course many have suffered imprisonment for | where is the kettle on the hob? 
long terms or for life. Where is it? In a million homes to-day, as 
Side by side with this Englishman’s study of | happily as a century ago. The symbol may 


| crime in America should be placed some facts change, but the truth it symbolizes is eternal. 
in a volume on ‘‘Lynch Law,’’ by an Ameri-! An oil-stove does not sound picturesque, but 


can. ‘The author estimates that during the last | thousands of happy children the country over 
twenty-two years more than three thousand | will tell their children of mother’s biscuit and 
persons have been put to death without trial. | chicken and cherry puddings, and looking back, 


Whether or not these statistics are accurate,—for | see in some tiny city kitchen the kettle on the | 


they are not the result of any official inquiry,— | hob. 
There may be no place in modern houses, as 
Those who have given the most study to this | one woman complained, to keep the mending- 
subject are agreed as to the cause of the trouble. | basket, but mothers will find a way none the 
They find it in certain defects, not in the laws, jless to keep the home-light burning. For 
but in the way in which the laws are regarded: | wherever there is a true home-mother, there 
the overriding of justice by technicalities, the the enchantment dwells. No narrow circum- 
freedom, not to say license, with which some | stance can thwart the magic of her touch. Al- 
reckless newspapers prejudge the cases of crim- ? though her house be but the four walls of a tiny 
inals awaiting trials, and, too frequently, the | room, there always the kettle is simmering on 


The kettle on the hob—there could be surely | 


maudlin sympathy bestowed upon criminals. 


A prisoner has, and should have, every chance | 
and the benefit of every doubt. But it is a per- | 
version of justice to make the technical side of the | 


law superior to the real purpose of law, which 
is the punishment of the guilty as much as it is 
the acquittal of the innocent. It is a thrust at 
the very heart of justice to organize or to join 
in a campaign to save from punishment one 


who has had a fair trial, who has been found | 


guilty, and who, after exhausting every techni- 
cality, relies upon the undeserved sympathy 
which youth, or sex, or some other such con- 
sideration, can secure, 


REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


hen the British Parliament meets on 
October 23d, after its summer recess, 


it will be confronted with a most per- | 


plexing situation. It was supposed until a 
month or two ago that the education law of 1902 


| provided for the payment for denominational 


instruction in public schools by public money. 
The Liberal government resolved to repeal this 
provision of the statute passed by Conservative 
votes, and accordingly the House of Commons 


the hob. 
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GERMAN PROSPERITY. 


nce a year the people of Germany have 
C) an opportunity to study their own pros- 

perity in comparison with the progress 
|of the rest of the world. They have reason to 
be proud of the showing, as indicated by the 
Jahrbuch for 1905, and if they exult over it 
Americans know how they feel, for we, too, 
think we are conquering the world. 

A generation ago France had the largest pop- 
ulation of the civilized European states, except 
Russia. Now Germany is not only ahead, but 
rapidly passing out of the class of both France 
|and Great Britain. The German population is 
| growing at the rate of nearly a million a year, 
| England at less than half that rate, and France 
| searcely at all. 

Notwithstanding this increase, business and 
manufacturing have grown still faster, so that 
| the number of unemployed in Germany is now 

less than ever before. The percentage is one 
and six-tenths, or about one-third of the per- 
| centage in England. 

Railway earnings reflect the general pras- 
perity. During fifteen years the profits have 


passed a bill dealing with that and with other increased from two and two-tenths per cent. to 
features of the law which were objectionable | six per cent., and the number of miles by eight 


to the Liberal party, and sent it to the House | thousand; and if further evidence of the general | 


of Lords before they adjourned on August 4th. well-being were needed, it may be found in the 
In the meantime the county council of the bank deposits and the receipts from the income 
West Riding of Yorkshire refused to pay the tax, which there is imposed upon the man of 


| teachers in the local schools for the time they | small means as well as upon the rich. 


great courage. It is said of him that once, | tion. The board of education appealed to the | growth that are not revealed, or only partially 
attended only by a single companion, he entered | courts, and a judgment has been rendered that | revealed, by statistics.. Chief among them is 
a counterfeiting mint full of armed men making | the law, which requires the county council to| the bold and successful invasion of the markets 


There are some other facts about German | 








lof the world by German productions. German 
|merchants and agents swarm in every commer- 
cial city of every continent, pushing their wares 
successfully on the tradesmen and consumers of 
| every race. 

The reasons for the abounding prosperity of 
Germany lie largely in national character, in- 
telligent, energetic, practical, which manifests 
itself in the best trade-schools and technical 
education in the world, in commercial laws 
frankly intended to promote German interests. 
Every effort in this direction is enthusiastically 
promoted by an Emperor who is really an alert 
and immensely energetic ‘‘business manager’’ 
for all his people. 


& 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

ight oarsmen from Harvard University 
F went over to England and rowed against 

the Cambridge University crew on the 
Thames last month. The contest, won by the 
Englishmen, was conducted in a friendly spirit 
and without the slightest suspicion of unfairness 
on either side. It was an ideal amateur athletic 
meeting. 

The curse of such contests is usually the 
passion to win at any price. The proper func- 
tion of athletics is the development of the body 
in such a way that it may become the capable 
and efficient tool of a well-trained mind. College 
gymnasiums are not built with a purpose to 
enable those who are called, and who should 
be, students to defeat other students trained in 
other gymnasiums at pole-vaulting, broad-jump- 
ing, foot-racing, baseball or football. 

Intercollegiate contests or contests between 
different groups of students in the same college 
are useful because they give the impetus of 
competition to an always entertaining sport. 
The evil enters when the contestants forget that 
it is sport, and begin to ‘‘jockey’’ and resort to 
unfair tactics for the sake of winning a point 
from the opponents. They sometimes go so far 
as to hire a professional player, represent him 
as a student, and attempt to win by palpable 
| fraud. 

The young men who countenance such frauds 
| lose more than a thousand victories can win for 
|them. They have tarnished their honor; they 
| have been unsportsmanlike and ungentlemanly. 
| It is no excuse to say that others resort to such 

tactics. But if it is proved that others do, the 
proper course is to refuse to enter any contest 
with such suspected players. 

The enjoyment and the benefit come from the 

game, whatever it may be, when it is played 
‘among gentlemen. The victory is a pleasant 
crown to effort, but in sport properly conducted 
it is a trivial matter in comparison with the 
| sport itself. It is better to concede to one’s 
| opponent all doubtful points than to quibble 
over technicalities in the hope that one may 
thus win or make a high score. 

If the young men will remember always to 
play like gentlemen, the whole problem of 
amateur athletics will solve itself overnight. 
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ews has come from Alaska that the surveyors 

have taken the necessary astronomical ob- 
servations to fix the place at which the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian, the boundary 
between United States and Canadian territory, 
crosses the Yukon River. The surveyors reached 
the approximate point on the river, and were con- 
| nected by telegraph with Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and Fort Egbert, Alaska. The oper- 
ators at the two points sent signals by telegraph 
when a certain star crossed their meridian, and 
the observers on the river noted the time when it 
crossed their own meridian. The longitude of 
Vancouver and Fort Egbert being known, it is 
easy to compute the exact longitude on which the 
observers stood on the banks of the Yukon. In 
the latitude of Alaska a parallel of latitude is less 
than one-half the circumference of the earth. If 
we take it at a little more than eleven thousand 
miles, the motion of the earth in the latitude of 
the Yukon would carry the star over a distance of 
only seven hundred feet a second. As the lapse 
of time between the star’s crossing of the meridian 
at two points can be ascertained within a hun- 
dredth of a second, the error in marking the 
boundary need not be more than seven feet. 


he civilizing power of a railway was perhaps 

never more clearly shown than in British 
North Borneo. Not only is the land along the 
line, which runs one hundred and ten miles into 
the interior, being changed from wilderness into 
rubber-plantations, but the natives living near it 
have been transformed from head- hunters into 
law-abiding and useful subjects, with a marked 
decrease in the expense of governing them. This 
little state, with an area about equal to that of 
Maine, seems to be assured of a prosperous future. 
A survey of the coal-mines on the coast shows 
that fifteen million tons of good hard steam coal 
may be fairly reckoned on. Deposits of iron and 
limestone have been discovered, and there are 
now over a thousand men mining manganese. A 
new railway is projected which would connect 
these ore deposits with the coast, and also open a 
large area of fertile land for the cultivation of 
rubber and tobacco, 


wo phases of government interest are showing 

themselves in the attempt to produce a low- 
priced denatured alcohol. One has to do with the 
protection of the financial interests of the govert- 
| ment, the other with cheapening processes of 
production. The government is resorting to every 
available means to find the best adulterants, both 
by drawing upon the experience of European gov- 
ernments which have had to deal with the same 
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problem and by independent chemical experi- 


ments. The denaturing substance must be cheap, 
if the hope of low-priced light and fuel is to 
be realized; but it must also be permanent, to 
prevent frauds upon the government. Moreover, 
the field for new discoveries in the manufacture 
of aleohol is boundless. The latest- researches 
have dealt with waste products from a Western 
corn-canning factory. <A ton of cobs has been 
made to yield seven gallons of alcohol, and husks 
and other waste products from the same factory 
are now under investigation. It is suggested that 
the almost useless molasses from the sugar fac- 
tories of Louisiana, which is now chiefly used as 
food for mules, can be made into alcohol. In 
Germany the inability to raise sufficient grain for 
the cattle has led to the cultivation of a peculiar 
“stock” potato unknown in America. This, too, 
will be the subject of experiment, as will also 
everything else which promises any help in lower- 
ing the cost of fuel, light and power. 
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MISS SALLY AND DORA. 


& the gate clicked, Dora sprang up with an 
exclamation of dismay. 

“It’s Miss Sally Jackson,” she said. “I’m going 
to run, mother. I can’t see her to-day.” 

“You’re just putting off the evil hour,’’ Bess 
declared, wickedly. “If you don’t meet her here, 
she’ll buttonhole you down at the post-office and 
congratulate you before a crowd of spectators.” 

“TI don’t care,” Dora protested, “I just can’t 
stand —” 

But she had waited a second too long. Miss 
Sally had already caught sight of her through the 
window. She came in, beaming and excited. 

“I’ve just heard the news!” she cried. ‘Mrs. 
Martin told me; she’d got it from Alice Porter, 
who had heard through Candace Emory. 


Dora, I was the first of anybody to suspect. It 





I guess, | 


was at that picnic at Sorrel Point two years ago. | “‘ h . os : . 
| with paralysis, Verdi paid all the costs of his 


Jack Havens had just appeared in town then, and 
the moment I saw you two together I said to Mrs. 
Ephraim Bond: 

“*You mark my words, something’s going to 
come of that.’ 

“Mrs. Ephraim didn’t believe it then, but I ain’t 
often mistaken. Sakes alive, Dora, I’m as tickled 


| death met the expenses of the funeral. 
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arranging later, in the city, but I collected all my 
materials in the woods. Perhaps my greatest 
triumph was the portable rockery I made for an 
invalid friend: odd bits of stone piled on a tray, 
the chinks filled with soil and planted with club- 
moss, polypody, spleenwort and scarlet partridge- 
berries. I kept it moist and cool in an unheated 
room till it was sent away, and when she found it 
at her bedside Christmas morning she fairly cried 
with delight, it was so woodsy and fresh and un- 
expected. 

“The other gifts were simpler. Partridgeberry 
vines and wood ferns planted in pans covered 
with birch bark were charming; so was an even 
easier arrangement of the bright-berried vines in 
saucers, each covered with a clear glass finger- 
bowl by way of miniature bell-glass. They kept 
their freshness and held their fruit till spring, and 
made the prettiest possible table decorations. 

“Then I made birch-bark coverings of suitable 
sizes to fit flower-pots, and they proved most 
acceptable to our friend who has a windowful of 
plants; while another was equally pleased with a 
jardiniére made from a section of a rough, lichened 
old bough, hollowed out nearly to the bark. I 
paid my little brother to do the hollowing. And 
there were balsam pillows, of course, and snap 
shots of the mountains mounted in birch-bark 


books, and — oh, I’m sure there were other 
things —”’ 
“Those will do for a beginning,” said Tina. 


“Come, girls, | know where there’s a perfect mat 
of partridgeberry. Let’s go Christmassing.” 


GENEROUS GIFTS. 


he benevolence of Verdi, the famous Italian 
composer, Was a byword, says his biographer, 
and toward those less fortunate ones of his pro- 
fession his help was at all times freely given. 
But everything was done in the most unobtrusive 
way. When his old librettist Piare was stricken 


illness, made him an annual allowance, and at his 


tion to this, he provided for the support of the old 


| man’s daughter. 


One day when he was chatting with Carducci, 
the famous poet, an organ outside struck up an 
air from “Trovatore.” Thinkin 





In addi- | 


that Verdi would | 


as if twas me! Talways did like Jack Havens— | pe disturbed, the poet went to the window to send | 


he has such nice manners, and he being light- 
eomplected and you dark, I tell everybody that 
you’re just cut out for each other. I hope you 
don’t mind my talking about it to your face; 
you’ll have to get used to that.” 

Dora did “mind,” but she was a lady. Only 
when Miss Sally had gone her indignant eyes 
appealed to her mother. 

“It’s so dreadful to have it hurt by—such things,” 
she said. . 

Her mother’s answer was not what she expected. 

“By and by you will understand that it was one 
of the most beautiful things that came to you.” 

“Beautiful!” Dora exclaimed. 

“How many women do you know who have 
missed things and are genuinely glad when others 
win what they have lost? How many among the 
girls you know, Dora?” 





Dora thought a moment. “Not—very many,” 
she confessed. | 

“Think of Miss Sally—of her poor, difficult life. 
She has never had any gay, girlish times, never a 
home and love of her own. Yet she is glad for 
you, Dora; she has gone away rejoicing because 
you are happy. Do you think you would have 
been so glad for any one if you were a poor and | 
lonely and left-out woman ?” 

“Mother,” Dora said, with a little catch in her 
breath, “O mother, do you suppose she would like 
to have me show her the things we bought last 
week ?” 


& & 


THE SIN OF VULGARITY. 


the man away, but the composer pushed past him, | 


and, beckoning to the organ-grinder below, threw 
a handful of silver out, saying to his friend: 

“Let him go on; it pleases me, and, besides, we 
must all live somehow.” 


The perusal of his will shows that he never | 


forgot those who had been kind to him in his 
struggling days. The bequest which is most 


widely known in his own country is the Home of | 


Rest for Musicians in Milan. 


It had always been a great idea of Verdi’s to | 


found some institution for the care of aged musi- 
cians whose labors had not resulted in making 
them independent in the years when their work 
had come to an end. In his will he devoted a 
large share of his peonerty to this scheme; and 
his generous gift affords a home to one hundred 
old musicians. 


& 


TEN ACRES ENOUGH. 


M2 a man who has gone into business with 
the notion that he must have an extensive 
plant in order to succeed has found that he has 
undertaken too much. This was the experience 
of an Arkansas farmer, who for many years fitfully 
tilled a farm of two hundred acres without making 


| at any time a comfortable living. 





“ Bim.” lightly asked one of a group of young 
golf-players as they came up with an elderly 
man taking his holes leisurely, “bishop, when I 
make a bad drive and express my feelings with a 
word beginning with a large D, is it a sin?” 
“Sin, Olive?” returned the bishop, as he poised 
his stick to play. “Sin? It’s surely vulgar.” 
The girl’s proud face flamed, and turning on her 


heel, she left her companions to make their own | 


applications of the bishop’s incisive reproof. 
One of the saddest things about the too prevalent 


looseness of modern speech is its growing adoption | 


by the more “bachelor” girls. A young woman 


recently used an expression that caused her twin | 


brother to turn upon her in amazement and anger. 

“I happened to overhear you say that the other 
day,” she replied, bravely, though with burning 
face; and then she quoted Lanier’s lines: 

“Shall ne’er prevail the woman’s plea, 
We maids would far, far whiter be 
If that our eyes might sometimes see 
Men maids in purity?” 

“T shall never offend again,” the young fellow 
replied, gravely. “‘Thank you, Helen, nor can I 
ever forget that it was I who forced that word to 
your lips.” 


WOODLAND ‘“ CHRISTMASSING.” 


Sie threw herself down, panting. 

“It was no use my running back. I told you 
she wouldn’t leave her silly old embroidery, and 
she wouldn’t. Says she counts on making all her 
Christmas presents in her vacation. Christmas 
presents! In the country! In such weather as 
this! Oh, isn’t she a goose ?”’ 

There was a chorus of assent, but Cousin Louise 
murmured reminisecently : 

“I made all mine in my vacation one year.” 

“But you didn’t hang about piazzas embroidering 
them—I know you didn’t,” asserted Tina. “‘You’re 
like me. You’re an out-of-doorsy person. You 
couldn’t turn your back on the mountains and set 
stitches, you just couldn’t!”’ 

“I couldn't,” agreed Cousin Louise, laughing, 
“and I didn’t. I made my friends out-of-doorsy 
presents.” 

“Tell us,” commanded Tina. 
presents?” 

“Several kinds. 





“What kind of | 


| 


I did some of the making and | 


At last he sold the land to five Italian families, 
who took forty acres each. A Northern traveller 


| who passed that way, and was attracted by the 


neatnéss and evident prosperity of the small | 


farms, entered into conversation with one of the 
proprietors. 

“How much land have you?” he asked. 

“Forty acres,” said the Italian. 

“Is it all in tillage?” 

“No, indeed!” exclaimed the 
acres is all one man can attend to. 
rest for my sons.” 

Ten acres may seem like a small farm to most 
Americans, but, carefully cultivated, it produced 
for the Italian more revenue than two hundred 


farmer. “Ten 
I bought the 


| had for the previous owner. 


® 


NO EXCUSES ACCEPTED. 
ee officials are said to be particularly strict 
in their discipline of tourists. ,A lately re- 
turned traveller tells several more or less apoc- 
ryphal stories to illustrate the state of affairs. 





An American lost his footing, slipped down an | 


embankment, and fell into a small, shallow pond. 
As he scrambled, dripping, up the embankment 
to the footpath he was confronted by an arm of 
the law. 

“Your name? Your address?” demanded this 
uncompromising person, note-book in hand. 
_ hy - fell,”” began the astonished American. 
‘I only —”’ 

The Hot waved his arm. 

“It is forbidden to bathe in this lake,’ he said, 
firmly. “I am not here to listen to extenuating 
circumstances.” 


S & 


ONE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


” a Massachusetts town an Italian recently ap- 
plied for naturalization papers. He swore 
allegiance to the United States government, and 
satisfactorily answered various questions. 


Finally he was asked if he belonged to any 
society or ———— inimical to the government 
of the Uni States. This was a poser, and had 
to be explained to him. A gleam of intelligence 
overspread his face, and he replied: 

“Ves, 1am a Democrat.” 

The judge ee at the joke on his party, and 
granted the Italian his papers. 


= & 


SOLAR CHEMISTRY. 


yp Robert Ball had delivered a lecture on “Sun- 
Spots and Solar Chemistry,” says the Chicago 
News. 

A young lady who met him expressed her regret 
at having missed the lecture. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t know as you'd have 
been particularly interested. It was all about 
sun-spots.”” : 3 : 

“Why,” she replied, ‘it would have interested 
me exceedingly. I have beena martyr to freckles 
all my life.” 


Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, | 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. [Adr. 
YOUNG 


men LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


on our railroad wire and the railroad 
company will give you a good job, a pass 
to itvand then refund to you the tuition | 
you have paid us. Expenses low. Work 
‘te board uf you wish. Forty- 



















, , page catalogue free on request. 
eS VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
ee Sa OF TELEGRAPHY, 
am Janesville, 


Wisconsin. 








are the fastest, 
the easiest running. 
Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
Rowing and Rowing. These 
exercise motions develop all 
muscles of the child's body 
Physicians indorse Glas- 
eoek’s—The Standard, | 
on account of these and 
many other superior | 
features. Ask your 
dealer. Write for 
catalogue now. | 


Glascock’s Racers 


The only hill-elimbers 
made. Built for chil 
dren from 2 to 15 years 
old. Having no dead cen- 
ter requires less power, 
so that -~ littlest tot 

can climb a grade on 

a Glascock’s 
Racer. It's 
geared and 
runs faster and 
different from 
all other 
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Glascock Bros. 


hand- Mfg. Co., 
sropelled 
poo : Gear wheels 660 Factory St 


Muncie, Ind 


(rhe UNIVERSAL| 
Food Chopper 


is a willing worker. It serves you in 
a thousand different ways. Labor is 
lightened — cleanliness assured—econ- 
omy realized— health promoted — 


——~. wealth increased. 
(i 


are encased. 

















re Chops all kinds of 
ey) food, whether meat 
or vegetables raw or 
cooked — crumbles 
your bread for dress- 
ing, cuts apples and 

for mince meat — 

coarse or fine as wanted 
—no long, tiresome ses- 
sions with the 
chopping bowl. 


Self-cleaning, 
self-sharpening, and will last a lifetime. 

$1.00 and up, hardware dealers and 
house-furnishing stores. 


May we send you our free cook book? 
To any lady sending us the names of two 
friends who ought to have the Universal 
Food Chopper, we will send one set of Meas- 
uring Spoons free. 


Landers, Frary @ Clark, 
\_ 84 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. }) | 
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YOU WILL FIND 
COOD COCOA 


IN EVERY CUP OF 


Baker’s 





Absolutely pure, 
with a most 
delicious flavor, 


made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best cocoa 
beans grown in 
different parts of the world. 


46 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Linite, 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS, 





Registered, 
1.8. Pat. Off. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 
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Why 
Suffer 
From 
Aching 
Feet? 


The sole of your 
shoe largely deter- 
mines whether you 
shall have foot- 
comfort or torture. 

he average shoe 
has a stiff, unsym 
pathetic in-sole 
of hard leather, 
upon which the 
sensitive bottom of the foot must press for many 
hours each day. Soon your feet begin to ache, 
and become continually tired and sore. 

For fifty-four years I have studied the art of 
making shoes, and 1 want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is waterproof, making it 
unnecessary to wear unsightly rubbers, and best 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort 

MEN’S, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN’S, 83.00, 83.50. 
if your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name and ask 
i Send all orders and correspondence to 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











HEINZ 


Wide-0 


pen Kitchens 


Man has not devised a more perfectly 


appointed establishment than that 


in which 


Heinz Foods are prepared. 


Sunlight everywhere; 


spotless floors and 


walls; tables snowy white; shining utensils—all 
reflected in the excellence of 










Cap.” 


3, 
VairerieS 


From beginning to end the work is clean 
by system, carried out with conscientious care 
by the neatly-uniformed “Girl in the White 


Furthermore, every Heinz Product is pure 
in the strictest sense of the word. 
made not only to conform 


They are 
to, but actually 
exceed the requirements of all 
State and National Pure Food 


HEINZ 


Apple Butter 


is delicious on bread, very 
wholesome for childrei.—net 
as sweet as preserves—just tart 
enough to please the palate. It 
is made of selected apples, 
granulated sugar and pure 
spices. Buy it from your grocer 
in stone crocks or tins of con- 
venient size. 


Let us send our booklet, 
“The Spice of Life.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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THE LITTLE STREET 








|' stands demurely, bathed in morning sun, 

Or lit for twilight—homely, snug and neat, 

Yet with a look of grandeur past and done— 
The little street! 


Time was when through these carved and frown- 
ing doors 
The pink of fashion fluttered out or in, 
When light heels clicked about the polished floors 
To music thin. 


Outside the mettled horses thumped their road, 
And blinking panels showed their bearings gay 
As cushioned coaches swept their silken load 
To rout or play. 
Hey, what a change! A perky shop-front steals 
Some dignity from sullen mansions nigh ; 
The sturdy trolley, for those grander wheels, 
Goes shouting by. 
Far up, those leaky rooms are tenanted 
By folk of many an alien name and race; 
The signs of all their common crafts are spread 
About the place. 
And yet, beneath ill-fortune’s busy whip 
That drove the earlier splendor from its door, 
The little street has learned a comradeship 
It missed before. 
The stooping seamstress, with her piteous life,— 
A thing to ache for, so its cares are piled,— 
Must fetch a dainty to the huckster’s wife 
For her sick child. 
When from some doorway sounds a roguish shout 
And, brave in cheap attire, a bride is gone, 
Or when a slim white box is lifted out, 
The street looks on. 
For they are near of kin, these motley friends— 
Akin in honest hope, and pleasure sweet, 
In day-mood, and the rest that twilight sends 
Upon the street. 


*® 


AN EPOCH - MAKER. 


ord comes from 
overseas of a me- 
morial service in 


honor of the late Parama- 
hamsa Deva, who died not 
very long ago, leaving a 
record that is almost sub- 
lime. 

This most remarkable 
man was a Brahman of 
the highest caste, entitled to a ‘‘forerunner,’’ 
of the type still frequently seen in southern 
India, where bearers run in advance of high- 
caste Brahmans, clearing the way of all inferior 
beings, whose mere breath is considered a con- 
tamination. 

The Deva was trained for the priesthood 

from his earliest boyhood, and was never per- 
mitted while young to have the remotest asso- 
ciation with inferiors. Even princes gave 
him the right of way. His so-called spiritual 
eminence can hardly be appreciated by Western 
races. 
It appears that the Deva did not appreciate 
it, either, for after he had graduated from his 
temple school and become a guru, or Brah- 
manical teacher, he began to reason with his 
young disciples about the bitter injustice of the 
caste system. He said openly that he did not 
believe it was of God, but that it was the work 
of human lawgivers. 

The Deva’s heretical opinions caused wide- 
spread and violent dissent among the Brahmans ; 
but as his caste put him beyond the reach of 
the law, he could not be punished, only reasoned 
with by his elders. 

After some years, when great honors had 
been conferred upon Paramahamsa Deva, he 
called his disciples together and led them to a 
mean little village, where the plague had 
wrought its fearful devastation, and addressed 
them as follows: ‘‘My brothers, God has put 
it into my heart to break the chains that have 
bound our race for centuries. I am a Brahman 
of Brahmans, yet, by the grace of God, the 
lowest of all India’s low castes are as dear to 
my Master as I am. I have a solemn task to 
perform. Follow me or desert me, as you will. 
God has spoken and I must obey.’’ 

At once he entered the miserable hovel of a 
sick Sudra, the meanest of all castes, and with 
his own hands performed the humblest of 
offices, sweeping the mud floor, tending the 
fires, and washing the sick man’s fevered body 
—a pollution worse than death in the eyes of 
Brahmans. 

After that he journeyed from village to 
village, ministering to those who needed com- 
fort most of all, through poverty and disease 
and the lowest forms of human suffering, while 
all Brahman India thrilled with horror. At 
night, when the long day’s toil was over, he 
gathered the scum and dregs of nomad India 
about him under the starry canopy of heaven, 
and preached, not of laws and rituals, but of 





COMPANION. 








omnipotent love and brotherly kindness; and 
all who heard him were constrained to live a 
little nearer to his high ideals, for had he not 
risked his all for their sakes who were so con- 
temptible in the eyes of their more favored 
brothers ? 

Gradually the Deva’s old disciples returned 
to him, and one by one expressed their willing- 
ness to defy the iron traditions of centuries and 
follow in his footsteps. 

After ten years of incessant labor, when his 
good influence had permeated all central India, 
Deva invited all true Brahmans who loved God 
better than they loved their ancient traditions 
to join him in a public feast at Benares, at 
which men of all castes would be present. 
Hundreds of Brahmans responded, and forth- 
with there gathered at the holy city of Asia a 
multitude that established a function such as 
ancient India had never witnessed—the breaking 
down of the strongest human barriers, far 
greater than those that exist between emperor 
and hod-carrier. Some of the English watched 
the affair curiously, without interference, and 
commented upon it trivially, because they did 
not realize that it affected the destiny of India 
far more deeply than all the combined events 
of their brilliant reign. 

Thereafter the young Brahman priests who 
remained true to their teacher felt free to mingle 
with others, to go abroad, to break bread with 
strangers, and to consider nothing unclean that 
God has created. Paramahamsa Deva yearned 
to extend his labors further, but although he 
was not old in years, the end of his earthly life 
was near, for his tremendous labors and physical 
deprivations had sapped his strength. 

When it became known that he lay dying in 
a poor mud hut in Oudh, hundreds of Brah- 
mans gathered round it, weeping and praying 
for his recovery. At last he rose from his 
pallet of grass and staggered to the door, where 
he died in the arms of a faithful disciple. His 
last words were eloquent of his lifelong heroism. 
‘*Let there be no weeping for me, brothers,’’ 
he implored, ‘‘for my soul is at peace with 
God. I go to learn more of His blessed will.’’ 


e © 
A RUNAWAY ENGINE. 


n engineer, employed for forty-eight years on 

Western railroads, says, in the Davenport, 

Iowa, Democrat, that although he has had 

some narrow escapes, he has never been hurt in 

awreck. The story of one of his escapes is inter- 

esting and peculiar. One day in 1863 he had left 

Stockton bound east. The train was carrying a 

lot of green wood, cut the day before, but on the 

back end of the tender there was some dry wood 
for use in climbing a steep grade. 


My fireman was back after some of that dry 
wood, and down where he couldn’t see me or the 
engine. I got down on the deck and stood with 
one foot on the front end of the tender and the 
other on the sill of the engine deck, taking a look 
into the fire. Just at that instant the engine parted 
from the tender and shot way ahead. 

Of course I went down between engine and 
tender, clear to the ground between the rails. 

I didn’t think; I grabbed and —_ the safety- 
chains at the front end of the tender. We were 
running only four or five miles an hour, but that 
was enough. I pulled myself up, and climbed up 
into the tender, and just then the fireman looked 
forward from the rear end over the pile of wood 
he had been heaving up. 

“What’s the matter? Is she slipping?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, she’s slipping,” Isaid. ‘There she goes!” 

Her smoke was a mile ahead of us. She ran a 

‘ood seven miles, and there we found her, without 

re, water or steam. 

After she was on the pit in the roundhouse, we 
put a plank across the pit in front of the tender 
and cut her loose from it. There wasn’t a man in 
the house that could start off that -. holdin 
to those chains, and climb up into the tender, an 
when I tried it myself there in the house, I couldn’t 
do it, either. But the fireman and I both know 
that the thing happened. 


® © 
A PAYING BUSINESS. 


t was in a little shop in London which bore the 
| sign, “Restaurant and Bakery. French and 

German spoken here,” that an American 
tourist recently gathered fresh evidence of the 
enterprise of some of his countrymen. 


Filled with curiosity, he entered the shop, to be 
confronted by a lean New Englander, who was 
handing a loosely ——— bundle to a little girl. 

“Who speaks French and German here?” he 
inquired, looking with interest at a row of stools 
near the door, two of which were occupied by 
eager-faced women. 

“Anybody speaks ’em that wants to,” said the 
shopkeeper, in a confidential tone. “I keepa few 
foreign notions such as they like to buy, and eat, 
and I let those stools to Americans at twenty-five 
cents a half-hour, to wait for the bus and hear 
what they can. 

“Here comes one 0’ my regular customers. She 
Stays from twelve to one three days a week, and 
she tells me she’s got quite a working vocab’lary 
of German by watching close and listening keen. 
She calculates to start for Vienna or some such 
place in a month, and she doesn’t anticipate a mite 
of trouble in making herself understood.” 


*® 


VERDI’S SPINET. 


he population of the little Italian village 

where Verdi was born was made up of un- 

educated, hard-working laborers, and his 
surroundings were of the most prosaic kind. But 
the fire of genius was in the lad, says his biog- 
rapher, and these unsympathetic environments 
were powerless to extinguish it. 

The honor of first drawing attention to the boy’s 
| pe lies with a poor itinerant violinist, Bagasset 
yyname. In his wanderings he frequently visited 
Le Roncole. Little Giuseppe and he struck up a 
friendship, and it was Bagasset who suggested to 
the boy’s father that the lad should be allowed to 
follow music as a profession. In after years, 
when Verdi had become famous, he found Bagasset 





again, then a very old man and poor, and remem- 
bering the past, did all in his power to help him. 





When Verdi was eight years old he became the 
proud possessor of an old spinet. This instru- 
ment he regarded with the greatest affection, and 
to the day of his death it occupied a place of 
honor at his estate, near Busseto. There was an 
interesting and quaint inscription written on a 
part of it. It gives particulars of certain repairs 
which had been effected, and ends: “This I do 

ratis in consideration of the good disposition the 

oy Giuseppe Verdi shows in learning to play on 
this instrument, which quite satisfies me for any 
— Signed, “Stephen Cavaletti, A. D. 

This spinet meant everything in the world to 
the boy at this time, and it was his enthusiasm in 
Fo gay it to the expression of the latent music 
that was in him that caused the damage and ne- 
cessitated the repairs referred to. 

Once he was playing chords on it, and was de- 
ignited at having discovered the major third and 
fifth of C. Trying to repeat this the following 
day, he was unable to find the chord again. Tr 
as he would, he could not succeed, so in childis 
rage he picked , 7. hammer and proceeded to 
bang the spinet. is father came upon the scene 
at this moment, and taking the part of the spinet 
in this unequal encounter, he gave his son a lesson 
which doubtless sounded chords in the boy’s brain 
which were a revelation to him. 





hen I put on my robe of earth, 
And lay me down to sleep, 

Beneath the shadow of the hills 

To slumber long and deep, 
The landscape all about will lose 

No shade of loveliness, 
For that I am not there to see 

Its flower-embroidered dress. 


The new-turned earth will smell as sweet 
Beneath the April rains 
As when I fared amid the fields 
And down the flowery lanes; 
The sunset fires will burn as red, 
As bright the morning gold, 
Not one wee bird will hush his song, 
Nor flower fail to unfold. 


All things will be as they have been, 
But I shall be forgot, 
Asleep beneath the bramble bloom 
In some forsaken spot, 
But if one song of mine survive 
Upon the lips of men, 
These ears, long stopped with dust, will hear, 
And I shall live again. 
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A LITTLE ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 


bd he called yesterday, and she was lovely, 
S perfectly lovely,” said Mrs. Walling. “I 
would have told you all about it last night, 
but you were fifteen minutes late, and I was sure 
there had been some horrible accident, and was 
so relieved when you came that naturally I 
wouldn’t speak to you at all—’ Mr. Walling in- 
terrupted, says a writer in the Chicago News, with 
the question, “Who called?” 


“Mrs. Sandford, Mrs. David Sandford. You 
don’t know her, of course; neither did I. She 
said she knew we had just moved here, and she 
ran in to see me because she lived right round 
the corner. And, Harry, dear, I had visions of a 
rear flat somewhere, she was so unassuming, you 
know. an she talked as if she got up every 
morning an Jo age the breakfast, and her skirt 
sagged dreadfully, and—and— you can’t always 
tell, can you?” pleaded Mrs. Walling, piteously. 
wba you patronize hertremendously?” inquired 

alling. 

“It wasn’t that, but you know I love to show 
people my wedding-presents. She was so inter- 
ested. You would have thought she had never 
seen an Oriental rug before. I explained carefully 
= how to use the chafing-dish, and showed the 
1emstitch on my dozen best napkins, and got out 
my four linen sheets and pillow-cases. 

‘Then I showed her my wedding-gown, and 

inted out that there were four inches of real 
ace on it, and explained to her how one can tell 
real lace when one sees it. To finish up, I made 
coffee in the perecolator. I thought it would be 
such a treat for her, and she seemed so pleased 
that I told her she might borrow it whenever she 
wanted to.” 

Mrs. Walling paused for a moment, then, with a 
little sigh, continued: “I thought I would go over 
there this afternoon. Just run in, you know, the 
yey she did. Weil, Harry, she lives in that per- 
fee ly magnificent house on Belding Square. I 
was let in by one lackey and was announced by 
another. I stumbled over a silk velvet rug, the 
kind you see in furniture shop windows, and 
wonder if any one dares step on. And you never 
Saw such a tea-service as the butler brought in a 
little later. I just sat there a = my 
clothes, with thoughts of my chafing-dish and my 
four linen sheets flooding my mind, and I couldn’t 
see the humor of the situation at all. 

“But she was lovely to me. She talked in 
exactly the same cozy, comfortable way that she 
did when she called here, and I kept wondering if 
I ought to tell her that it all happened because 
she didn’t look a bit stylish.” 


*® © 


ABORIGINAL HUNTERS. 


ne of the old customs of the natives of Aus- 

QO tralia is described by the author of “The 

Coming of the British to Australia.” Itis 

one of their methods of hunting when in search of 

food, and is practised only by the Australian abo- 
rigines. 


The natives catch the opossum, kangaroo-rat, 
flying-squirrel and other animals which live in the 
trunks of hollow trees by cutting notches in the 
trees and climbing after them. Most of these 
animals, being nocturnal, sleep during the day, 
and therefore become an easy prey to the hunter, 
who can tell by the freshness of the scratches on 
the stem of the tree when the animal ascended it. 

What expert climbers the aborigines are may 
be guessed by the height of the trees, the blue- 
gum, measuring sometimes over sixty feet in one 
smooth shaft. 

Unslinging his stone hatchet from his belt, the 
native prepares to climb the tree, cutting notches 
as he ascends. 

The first and second notches are cut as he 
stands on the ground, the first notch being level 
with the thigh on the left hand, the second oppo- 
site the i shoulder; the two cuts are made 
with the hatchet, to form each notch, one slanting 
the other horizontal. Into these the big toe of 
each foot is inserted, while the climber, stretching 
his arm round the tree, makes the ascent to the 
uppermost outlet, where he waits until the rest of 
his party have set fire to the dried grass or reeds 
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which fill the lower part of the trunk. Then the 
animal, in its endeavor to escape from the smoke, 
rushes up the hollow trunk through the hole at the 
top, = be promptly killed by the native watching 
or him. 

While the climber is cutting the notches he rests 
his whole weight on the toe, and in moving upward 
he holds the hatchet between his teeth. 

The hatchets used before the coming of the 
white men were of stone, but afterward steel ones 
took their places. 

* © 


A BRIDEGROOM’S PLIGHT. 


o the ordinary disadvantages of remaining 
5 single too long another difficulty is added if 
the bachelor happens to be a lonely, elderly 
Frenchman. René La Touche was at last, after 
more than forty years of single blessedness, about 
to be married. But at the eleventh hour an unex- 
pected complication sent him flying in haste and 
great distress to his friend and confidant, the 
obliging proprietor of the village grocery. 


“Monsieur,” he pleaded, almost breathless, for 
once too exercised in his mind to remember to 
regale himself with prunes, “vill you do me dose 
moch honor to become mon fadder?” 

“Your father!” oreped the astounded grocer. 

“Oui, monsieur. Mon fadder, mon oncle, mon 

an’fadder, mon brudaire — any relasione you 

k! You peeck you’ choose.” 

“But why, René?” 

“Monsieur, I am tole you. Eet ees lak dis. 
W’en Anglaise peop’ get marry she ees have som’- 
body for geeve dose bride away, hey, ees eet not? 
But, monsieur, w’en Frenchman, she ees go for 
got marry wit som’body, eet ees dose poor bride- 
groom w’at ’ave to be geeve away also. 

“Behol de predicament of me, monsieur. Me, 
I have vait too long. De las’ hof dose relasione 
ees hall gone. Of fadder, of modder, she ees been 
dead ten year; mon gran’pére she ees gone die, 
too. Mon oncle, mon holdes’ brodder, ma beeg 
seester—hall, hail have die of hol’ hage w’ile 
vait so long tam for got marry hon maself. 

“Monsieur, dere ees none left to represent dose 
fine famille de René La Touche. Regardez-vous? 
Eef you ’ave de unkindness to riffuse I weel be 
forever disgrace biffore dose peop’ hof Julie 
Bardeau. 

“I tole you som’t’ing. You be ma fadder nex’ 
T’orsday night, you geeve me away to Julie Bar- 
deau, an’ for eternity, monsieur, I weel buy hall 
ma grocerie hon top hoft you’ store, hey? How 
you lak dat?” 
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A SAFE SPOT. 


o pains were spared by Obed Small and his 
N wife to make their summer boarders com- 

fortable, according to their notion of 
comfort; but some qualms they could not reason- 
ably be expected to understand. 


“Are your lightning-rods in proper condition?” 
asked one boarder, a newly arrived, nervous 
woman, “Do you have them looked over every 

ear?’ 

. “Yes, ma’am,” said Obed, cheerfully. “I take 
the ladder and see that none of ’em’s broke loose, 
come spring, every year. The lightning-rod man 
has never been nigh us since that year he put ’em 
_ - Some o’ the folks in the village thought he 
cheated me in the qentty. but we’ve never been 
struck so far, not in the house, though we’ve lost 
a tree now and then. You'll notice more or less 
o’ them stumps where nasturtiums are growing.” 

“You don’t have cyclones in this region, of 
course. I mean cyclonic winds, shut in as you 
= by the mountains?” said the new boar er, 
hastily. 

“No, ma’am,” said Mr. Small, “not unless a 
tempest backs in and kind of gets stuck; but 
that doesn’t ~epen more’n once in a dozen years. 
Le’s see, it’s full that sence the storm that blowed 
away the sap-house and the hen-houses. It didn’t 
do an thing to the house excepting to tear off a 
blind here ’n’ there; no real damage.” : 

“And what precautions have you taken against 
fire?” asked the nervous woman, with a shudder. 

“Well, now, ma’am, as to that I’ve fixed every- 
thing ail right,” said Obed, with confidence. 
“Seeing we’re three miles from the village, I’ve 
had the house and furniture insured for full as 
much as they’re worth, and I’ve got some extry 
on live stock. I guess you can rest easy on the 
fire question.” 
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HIS GOOD WORD. 


Ithough Bushby folk were, as a rule, a 

A charitable sort and prone to speak well of 

one another and of the less favored denizens 

of other towns, there was nobody to say a word 
of regret when Hobart Jennings died. 


He had been a niggardly, cross-grained and ill- 
natured man, unkind to his meek little wife and 
to all with whom he came in contact, a blot on the 
fair scutcheon of Bushby. : 

“Yet there’s Lucreshy to be spoken to,” said 
one of Mrs. Jennings’s old friends. “Of course at 
the funeral the minister can make out with pas- 
sages 0’ Scripture and hymns; there’s no need for 
him to say anything out of his own head then. But 
he’s got to make his call o’ sympathy beforehand, 
and I must say I pity him, poor young man, only 
settled here three weeks ago and have this come 
upon him. If we didn’t know the Lord set our 
time for going, you’d almost think Hobart had— 
but there, that’s idle talk!” 

The pe b-4 went to make his prepara- 
tory call with some trepidation, but being wayiehd 
by the anxious friend on his way back to the 
parsonage, he seemed self-possessed and content. 

“It just came to me,” he said to the motherly 
woman who questioned him. “The first day 
was here I saw Mr. Jennings, and I noticed what 
a straight back he had for a man of his years. | 
told her of it just now. I said it seems to me I 
never saw so straight a back as Mr. Jennings had 
at his age; and she—she blessed me,” and the 
young minister glowed with pleasure. f 

“You come to tea with us Saturday night,” said 
the neighbor, cordially. “There isn’t a soul in 
Bushby but what’ll say you came to this town in 
the very nick o’ time.’ 


® © 


FELLOW STRUGGLERS. 


Ti were some things which the woman 
who had lived for twenty years in a beau- 
tiful but lonely spot within sight of the 
White Mountains had borne just as long as she 
could, and she did not care who knew it. 


“What a rest it must be to you at the end of the 
day’s work to look at those great calm hills, stand- 
ing there in the waning light,” said an enthusi- 
astic traveller, who had stopped for a glass of 


water, 

The inhabitant of Ridge Hill Farm looked at 
her visitor with a hint of scorn in her face, although 
her tone was good-natured enough. ; ‘ 

“T’ve looked at them hills just as many times as 
I’m ever going to when I’m tired,” she said, 
slowly. “I save ’em now for Sundays, when I’m 
some rested up. 

“When I’m mad and tired and ache all over, I 
go out back and look at my tomato-vines and 
aggre they’ve both got things to contend with 

ere, same as I have. That’s what soothes me 
more’n any hills.” 
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THE OLD 
APPLE 
TREE. 


BY H.C. 





’ ver since they could remember, 
E Robert and Phyllis had spent 
the summer at grandpa’s farm. 
It meant to them one long season 
of joy and a series of pleasant unexpected 
things. ‘They felt sometimes that their grand- 
father was a sort of magician, and that he 
brought things to pass by some mysterious 
power outside himself. For instance, when 
they wanted to go to the pasture by wading 
through the brook, which was not always 
according to their grandmother’s ideas, they 
soon found a rustic bridge, built almost as 
quickly as they appear in a fairy story. There 
had been a high hill of sand on one part of the 
farm, and the following year they found that it 
had entirely disappeared. ‘‘ Just shoveled away 
and sold,’’ grandpa had told them. A part of 
the brook was turned from its source and made 
to flow over a bed of cobblestones, thus forming 
a shallow pond. 

All this was very wonderful to Phyllis and 
Robert, and so when they began to arrange for 
a tennis-court it seemed to them very strange 
that just the piece of land could not be made 
to appear. They found the only place they 
could have was in a distant field. 


Robert measured as closely as possible in the | 


space beside the house, but there was an apple- 
tree that seemed to be in the way. ‘‘Well, 
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ORAWN BY MARY TRUE AYER. 







grandpa, I guess you will have to 
set that tree somewhere else,’’ said 
Robert, one day. ‘‘It is right in 
our way.’’ 

Grandpa smiled. ‘*Why, that is 
my best tree,’? he said. ‘*‘ That bears the 
best apples you ever ate. I could not cut that 
down.’ 

Robert and Phyllis looked instantly surprised 
and disappointed. ‘They never came early 
enough in the spring to see its shower of pink 
blossoms, and they never stayed in the fall to 
eat the apples. What use could it be? Surely 
there were trees enough. 

“*T thought you could do just what you liked 
with things,’’ said Robert, wistfully. 

**Couldn’t you just transplant it to the front 
yard ?’’ asked Phyllis. 

Then grandpa explained that this year they 
were to remain through October, and he would 
be able to show them all the tree was worth. 

‘*T will tell you what,’’ he said. ‘‘I will give 

| you the tree, and you shall have all the apples 


lit bears. You may sell them if you care to, | 
and that will give you some Christmas money.’”’ | 


| ‘*You are going to touch it with your fairy 
| wand, after all!’’ cried Phyllis, dancing round 
| in great glee. 
| ‘*¥Yes, nature is the only wand I have,’’ said 
grandpa, ‘‘and you will see what a fine one it 
Seg 

They did see. Nothing more was heard in 
| complaint, and the children watched the fruit 
| jealously, and were sorry when the wind blew 
|and scattered some of the small, half-formed 
|apples, and they even wanted to drive away 
|the friendly robins that built a nest in its 
branches. 
| By the middle of October the apples were 
| large and ripe for gathering, and the children 
| had much sport. Robert climbed the tree, and 
| dropped the largest ones into Phyllis’s apron, 
| and the rest they packed in barrels. 
Grandpa helped them about selling their 
| produce, and when they were ready to go 
home they each had earned two dollars and a 
half. 

“‘T think it was much better than a tennis- 
| court,’’ said Robert, as he counted his money. 
“‘It is like a fairy story, after all,’’ said 
| Phyllis, counting hers. ‘‘Now we have so much 

money we must buy a present for grandpa.’’ 
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EMILY CARTER’S PARTY. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 


mily Carter was going to have a party, 
FE but just what kind of a party she was 

going to have she did not know. All 
the little girls in her arithmetic class—there 
were ten in all—had had a party except 
Emily. 

‘*Everybody has had everything,’’ complained 
Emily, when they began to talk over the kind 
of party she should have. ‘‘I wanted a cobweb 
party, but Harriet had that, and I showed 
Eunice how to make gobble-inks, and Alma 
how to make butterflies, and they had them for 
their parties. There isn’t a thing for me to 
have.’’ 

‘“‘We shall think of something,’ said her 
mother. ‘‘You think and I’)] think, and then 
we’ll put our two thinks together and see what 
we can make of them.’’ 

While they were thinking, Emily’s Aunt 
Doris arrived for a visit. Aunt Doris was 
known as the ‘‘travelled aunt,’’ because she 
and her husband had travelled in all sorts of 
queer countries and seen all sorts of queer 
people. They were just home from Japan, 
where they had been staying for nearly a 
year. 

Of course Aunt Doris had to hear all about 
the parties, and she told Emily she would 
think, too, and she was sure they could think 
of something nice to do for her party. 

Then Aunt Doris put on her hat and went 
into the garden, and the next morning she got 
up early and went into the garden and stayed a 
long time. 

When she came in she had a talk with 
Emily’s mother, and that afternoon she called 
Emily into her room and showed her some 
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| pretty Japanese cards, and on each one it 
| read, ‘“‘Miss Emily Carter invites you to 
|come next Wednesday morning at seven 
o’clock to her glory party, @ la Japan- 
ese,” 

| Emily did not know and Aunt Doris 
| would not tell her what a ‘‘glory’’ party 
| was, so she was just as anxious for 
Wednesday morning to arrive as were the 
| nine little girls to whom she carried the 
invitations. 

Wednesday morning was as bright as one 
could wish, and promptly at seven o’clock 
nine little girls stood at the Carters’ front 
door. 

Emily and Aunt Doris were both at the 
door, and without asking them to take off 
their hats, Aunt Doris led them 
| through the hall, down the steps into 
| the garden, between the rows of peas 
| and beans, to the very 
}end of the garden, 
| where in front of a 
| long row of vines that 
| clambered over the 
| fence was a_ bench 
| quite big enough for 
| ten little girls to sit 
on, and one more. 
| “Sit down on this 
|seat,’’ said Aunt 
| Doris, ‘‘with your 

faces toward the fence.’’ The children laughed | 
| gaily, and when they were all comfortably 
seated, Aunt Doris said: 

‘*The Japanese love flowers dearly, and they 
have a great many beautiful kinds, many of 
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which open early in the morning. People 
who have fine gardens often invite their 
friends to come and see the flowers open, 
and I have been to some of these flower 
parties. In this country there are no flowers 
which open more quickly or more prettily 
than our morning-glories, and so our 
glory party is to see the morning-glories 
open. The morning-glories are early bloom- 
ers, but this is a shady spot, so they open 
here later.’’ 

The vines before which the children sat 
were covered with buds of many colors, 
looking as if they had been twisted together 
as one twists a piece of tissue-paper. 

“*Here is a bud getting ready to open,’’ 
said Aunt Doris. “Watch it closely and see 
it unfold.”’ 

Ten pairs of bright eyes were turned on 
the bud. All at once a bit of the end flew 

out, then another bit, then another, till one 
could see the pretty pink of the inside. It kept 
on opening wider and wider, till all at once it 
| stood out, a wide-open flower. 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh!’’ cried all the children. 
“Did you ever see anything half so dear? And 
there’s another going to open, and another and 
| another,’’ for the sun peeping in between the 
trees shone on the buds, and they were quickly 
unfolding. 

Ten pairs of eyes travelled up and down the 

row, that not a flower might escape their sight. 

**Oh, look, look !’’ cried Alma Dodge. ** You’d 
| think they were alive. They look just like 
| butterflies. ’” 

Fifteen minutes, half an hour, three-quarters 
of an hour, and still the children sat before the 
| morning-glories. By the time the clock struck 
eight the row of vines was full of blossoms 
dancing in the breeze, and the bees were burying 
themselves in the open cups, extracting honey 
and pollen. 

‘*Now,”’ said Aunt Doris, ‘‘the ‘opening’ is 
over; come with me.’’ 

She led them back through the garden to 
the big apple-tree on the lawn, where Emily’s 
mother was just putting a great bow] of morning- 
glories in the center of the table set under the 
apple-tree. 

After they had eaten their breakfast, for 
| which their morning had given them a good 
appetite, Aunt Doris taught them a funny 
game of Japanese ball, at which they played 

until they were tired. 

Then Uncle Ned brought out some queer- 
looking balls, lighted the strings that hung 
from them, and they shot up into the air, to 
open and send out droll paper birds and fishes 
and butterflies. Aunt Doris told them that 


these toys were the Japanese day fireworks. 












BY MARY TRUE AYER, 


‘‘O Emily,’”’ said Fanny Fuller, as each of | 


the girls gave her a parting hug at the gate, 

‘‘your glory party was the best of all!’’ 
‘*T knew it would be,’’ said Julia. 

know the ‘last’s the best of all the game.’ 


“You 


” 

















A COMPLAINT. 
By Fullerton L. Waldo. 
am but a sawdust horsa, 
And I’m Tommy’s own, of course, 
Yet I think it very hard 
To be tied up in the yard 
In the dust and heat, forgotten, 
Just because my tongue is cotton! 
How I wish that I could say, 
“Master, please don’t go away! 
When you leave me, Spotty Calf 
Tries to bite my tail in half, 
Or she comes and butts me over 
In the daisies and the clover; 
Chews my ears, to find out whether 
They are really made of leather. 
Ants and beetles scuttle o’er me, 
And in every joint explore me; 
And these chilling autumn rains 
Twitch me with rheumatic pains.” 
Thus I’d say to master dear 
Could I only make him hear. 
But, alas! of sun or rain, 
Heat or cold, I can’t complain. 
I must just stand here forgotten, 
’Cause my tongue is made of cotton! 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

My primals and finals spell the names of two 

Presidents of the United States. 
Crosswords, 

A mineral. Pertainingto Arabia. A statement. 
An Italian scholar. A hospital attendant. The 
outer portion of a tooth. One who takes a lease. 
A character in Dickens. 


—— ~~ 


2. ADDED SYLLABLES. 
Add the same syllable to the first, to form second 
blank in each stanza. 
While hunting for his 
Sam cut up many a —. 
He could not see the water —, 
And so he lita —. 





to-day, 


The boy who used to spina —, 
Alas! is now a 








The beast’s good ears were not a ——, 
He was an easy 
of — the never drank, 





Mark showed the 
But she was busy as a nurse, 
Preparing ior ——. 


— wo—, 





The grain dealers were scheming men, 
On they hada —. 

The pompous man who played the —, 
Was always known as 








3. BEHEADINGS. 
Behead a rule or custom, 
A poem comes to mind; 
Behead an elevation, 
A number you will find. 
Behead dismay or terror 
And leave that which is fair; 
A miner’s tool beheaded 
Will leave a streamlet there. 
Behead what is amusing, 
You may eat what remains; 
He who beheads an insect 
A friend and comrade gains. 
Beheading strike or chasten 
Vill leave you something small; 
Behead what makes things better, 
And leave the last of all. 
4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I tower to a dizzy height; 
I am the children’s great delight; 
In every building that you see 
There’s always one, at least, of me. 
The small boy begs for “one, just one,” 
And mama grants it to her son. 
But oh, what sorrow she would feel, 
Should that same son return the deal! 
Il. 
The object of the cowboy’s chi 
I lead him many a panting rz 
I fill the great emporium’s spac 
From lofty ceiling down to base. 
Of ribbon or of dainty lace 
I give an added charm and grace 
Unto your lady’s lovely face. 
My victims, steeped in sad disgrace, 
l’ve sent to death’s secure embrace. 
Now if my name you cannot trace, 
“As dull as” I1—must be your case. 





Ii. 
On the railroad you will find me often, 
Where the laborers dig and delve all day. 
Every maiden says she’s going to have me, 
And till then she says all others nay. 


5. WELL-KNOWN CITIES. 

Here is a city that’s given to talk, 
And here is a city of truth, 

And here is a city that’s greedy for food, 
And one that shows wisdom, forsooth. 

The very next city seems old for its age, 
The next is by fierceness possessed, 

The next one we find is most clever and bold, 
While the next is by happiness blest. 

And here is a city and country in one, 
Here’s one that persists in its course, 

And here is a city combative and strong, 
The next rules by deceit and not force. 

And here is a city of power undefined, 
The next unpretending and meek. 

As none of these cities are found on the map, 
For them in the lexicon seek. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


FORETELL 
CARRIAGE 
MARIGOLD 
GARRISON 
ANIMATED 
EFFULGED 
CONTINUE 
CONTRACT 
Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


3. 1. Butter, fly—butter- 5. EMBED 


fly. 11. In, can, descent— ABUSE 
incandescent. coNGO 
4. Catherine, Dorothy, MAKER 
homas, Bridget, Henri- EXERT 
etta, Charlotte, Margaret, BIRCH 
Reginald, Marguerite. BOHEA 
6. Calves, pupils, nails, OSTER 
crown, drum, tongue, HALVE 
| lashes, spine, palms, iris. FELON 




















ete rd Collectors! | 


Send 10 cents, silver, for six artistic half-tone Post- 
Card Views, places of historic interest, Southeastern 

Mass. Sendé pe ane 7 acape extra sae each card mailed 

separ ate. A. Cc. wis, 5 ‘Greenhill Street, Taunton, 


“STAMPS 100 all different genuine Mexico, 


Philip. Is., Persia, China, 5 
Uruguay, Cuba, etc. with Album, only C. 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8c. 
Agents wanted, 0 per cent. New List Free 
Y C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
out of honey It’s good reading. Sample copy of | 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 months’ trial 25c.) 
Money back if not satistied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. | 


Print rw 











Cireuls wr books, news- 
paper ‘ard Press, $5. 
Larger $18. Money saver, | 

maker. All easy, printed | 

rules. Write factory for cata., 
presses, type, paper, cards. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct. 


mee CNR, 
AGENTS 70 320 A WEEK 


by getting orders for our Famous Teas, 
Coffees, Extracts, Spices and Baking 
Powder. For particulars, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 












Best 200 Recipes 


THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER, | 


A famous book of tested, eco- | 
pomic al recipes and illustrated 

kitchen helps, published to sell 
at 25e. We will sendit free. Just 


send your name mand address. 
Co of Pa., 2206 N. 3d St., Philada., U. 8. A. 
amous Enterprise Meat and Food Choppers. 





The Enterprise Mfg. 
Makers of the 


Can You Draw This? , 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by i noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
irtist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent, 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Bicycle nm 
DO Tae ae at lowest prices. 


our marvelous new offers. We ship on a | 

; proval without a cent pat, prepay 
eight, allow 10 Days Free 

All our new and wonderful propositions with 

catalogues and mae b ope information 


Ee fo or the asking. 

LL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
pel remy Buy direct from the factory. 
Pa tto Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer 

S, Coaster-Brakes, built-v pobesis and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not ait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8 51, Chicago, Il. 








WICK S ADJUSTABLE 


| Panes ‘Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks 


BUY: a Bicycle: pon a pair of 
— until you learn | 


| 





CURRENT EVENTS 











he Cuban Situation.—Commissioners | 
Taft and Bacon encountered grave difficul- | 
ties in their attempt to make peace between the 
warring factions in Cuba. ‘They wrote to| 
| President Palma, September 24th, that they 


| were inclined to believe that irregularities were 


| committed in the elections of 1905; that 15,000 
| men were now in arms against the government, 


| and that a majority of the people appeared to 


be in sympathy with the revolutionists. As 
| the government was admittedly unable to sup- 
| press the revolution, the commissioners recom- 


| mended the resignation of all officers elected in 


1905, except President Palma, and that new 
elections be held January 1, 1907. They urged 
President Palma as a patriotic duty to remain 
in office. To this the president replied, refusing 
to comply with the commissioners’ suggestion, 
and announcing his purpose to present his 
resignation at a special session of Congress, 


September 28th. 
iN Apparent Solution.—On receipt of 
this reply, the commissioners, under direct 
instructions from President Roosevelt, warned 
both the government and the revolutionists that 
unless they would listen to reason the United 
States must force a settlement and establish a 
military government in the island, to continue 
so long as might be necessary to restore order 
and insure the holding of fair elections. There- 
upon the government yielded, and consented to 
appoint a committee of six to discuss peace 
terms with a similar committee of the Liberals, 
or revolutionists, with the understanding that 
all points upon which no agreement was reached 
should be left to the arbitration of the American 
commissioners. 


o 


& 


Race Riot broke out at Atlanta, Georgia, | 
A mob | 


on the evening of September 22d. 
of whites, excited by sensational reports of 


assaults by negroes upon white women, made | 


an indiscriminate attack upon unoffending and 
unarmed negroes wherever found, killed some | 
and brutally beat others, and raided negro shops | 
and dwellings. On the 25th three mounted 
policemen were ambushed and killed by negroes. 
The police were unable to cope with the rioters, 
and it was not until the governor had sent 
nine companies of militia to help the city au- 
thorities that order was restored. 


& 
D Roberts Hitt, Representative in Congress 
from the 13th Illinois district, and one of the 
most popular and influential Republican lenders 


jin the House, died Sep- i =, 


9 Serior. When you have 
tember nce after a long ercunhiy " comvianed 
illness, aged 7 be Hitt yourself that my hat 

| would be a rare bargain 
began his career as a steno- for any one at $6.00, and 


| graphie reporter, - took 


| 





~all rights reserved) | 


Made in over 80 fancy color combina- | 


tions for Schools, 
Clubs, ete. They’re sold separate from 
the hat, are re Bad able—fit any hat. 
You don’t have to buy the hat you 


Universities, C 


don’t want to get the band you do 


want. Can be worn over the regular 
hat band. On and off in a twinkling. 
They make your old hat look new. 

25 — 50 CENTS. 
14 in., 26 et : 1¥ in, and 2 in., 50 cts. 
if your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdash- 
er can’t supply you,remit price to 

Wick Narrow Fabric Co., 

Dep phia. 








FOR THE PARLOR 


RUBBERTIPPED ARROW 
HARMLESS EXCI TING 
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get more interest and excitement than from 
any other parlor game. Have a rifle or pistol 
range in your Perfectly harmless. 
Two millions have been sold. !f your 
dealer hasn't them, send to us at 
once. 





PISTOL. RIFLE. 
H 
$1 burs harmless | $2 foe print Nickel: 





and 3 Arrows, if Plated Rifle, Target and 
post paid. 3 Arrows, postpaid. 
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ELASTIC TIP CO. 
370 ATLANTIC AvE. BosTon, MAss. 
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XCRAYI 
<S Stove Polish 


4 Trade Mark. 
GUARANTEED to go twice 
as far as paste or liquid polishes. 
Gives a quick, brilliant luster, and 
DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 73 Hudson St., N. Y, 


Ask 
dealer 
Sor it. 
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down the speeches of Lin- 
coln in the great Lincoln- 
Douglas debate which 
preceded Mr. Douglas’s 
election to the United | 
States Senate. He was | 


Saal | 
wT 
of legation at | 


RoserT R. HITT. 
| Paris 1874-1881, assistant ——————""—— 


| Secretary of State in 1881, and member of the 
House of Representatives continuously from 1882 
| until his death. He had been for many years 
chairman of the important committee on foreign 
affairs. 


“7% 
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ther Recent Deaths.—Reyv. Dr. Robert 

Jenkins Nevin, rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Rome since 1869, and 
president of the standing committee of American 
churches in Europe, died September 20th, in 
his 67th year.——Dr. Charles Duncan Mclver, 
one of the most prominent of Southern educa- 
tors, and president of the Normal and Industrial 
College at Greensboro, North Carolina, died | 
suddenly September —_ aged 46. | 





ecretary Root arrived at Panama Sep- 

tember 21st, on his return from his extended 
tour among the South American republics. 
The purpose of the tour was to cultivate friendly 
relations between the United States and the 
governments of South America, and to remove 
the distrust which had come to be entertained 
in some quarters of the intentions and policy of 
government. Secretary Root was every- 
where cordially received, and was remarkably 
successful in accomplishing the ends which he 
had in view. 


ay 


hurch and State in France.—A letter 

to the Catholics of France, which was 
adopted by a recent council of French bishops 
and approved by the Pope, was read in all 
Catholic churches in France September 23d. 
The letter declares against compliance with the | 
separation law on the ground that the Pope had 
not been consulted regarding the abrogation of 
the concordat between France and the Vatican, 
and could not recognize the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the French church. The intention of the 
clergy, according fo Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop | 
Bordeaux, is to await the action of the 
government, and not to leave their churches 
until requested to do so by the local authorities, 





eath of Representative Hitt.—Robert | 


New Sheet Music 


Now Half Price 


The following Sacred Songs with beautiful 

Piano Accompaniment NOW 25c., or the five 
| for $1.00. Regular price 5o0c. each. 

Saved by Grace ‘ P ° e Geo. C. Stebbins 
| The Ninety and Nine . ‘ Ira D. Sankey 
| A Song of Heaven and Homeland. Ira D. Sankey 
| No Night There . ‘ H. P. Danks 

Keep Us, Savior, Day by Day e L Allen Sankey 

216 S. Clark St. 

The Biglow & Main Co. éifeaesr ict: 

LOTS OF FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY 


And what is of greater importance to 





At your dealer's 
or direct at 












| Lowest you, mother, there is health, strength, 
| Pactory bright eyes and rosy cheeks for 
Prices. the youngsters in exercise withan 


“IRISH MAIL” 


The car that is indorsed by phy- 
sicians ev érywhere. It is 
“Geared” for speed, yet 
built so low it can’t upset. 
“ Don't take a_ substitute. 
Write to-day Look for name “Irish Mail” 
for catalogue. on the seat. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 52 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 















WIZARD Niekel-pita 
REPEATING mee 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
} man) without permanent in- . 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires: 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents, 
Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U.S. A. 
= 10] 57-48 2B) 


ENNEN'’S #2icts 
a WIC) G8 
POWDER 


AFositive Relief ee 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAF’ iG 


and all skim troubles, ** 4 /:t¢/e 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but areason for it.”” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
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At Alf the Better kind of Stores 
Scents the Ounce 
or in $¢,0¢ and 25¢ Packets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 10c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U 


A., and Toronto, Canada. 





Lin Hat for a Postal Card 


yy wd Send Me Your Name and 
ress and I'll Send it to You 





WANT you to let me send’ you this Handsome 
Hat (made in newest Fall style) entirely at my 
a ha I don’t want you to send me a cent of 
ey —I simply want you to see 
this. hat with your orn eyes, try it on, 
1ote the quality of the material, and 
see how stylish and well-made it is. 
Then compare the price with that 
paid by some friend or neighbor for 
something decidedly in- 





that the best - dressed 



















Then, if You Like the Hat 
—Buy it. If Not, Return 
it. | Take All the Risk. 


There is no “catch” about 
this — it’s a straight bargai: 
for those who a ppociate 
STYLE and VAL I 
take advantage of it, ~ oly 
write for Hat No. 7, giving 
me your name, address and 
color you want — that’s all 

’ hand- 





new 
made dress hat is copied from 
one of our newest and most 
expensive foreign The shape is 
the new Colonnade, with straight rim, now 
so popular. Under brim is covered with 
the very finest quality of imported Silk Paon Velvet. 
The upper brim and top of crown are uniquely 
formed of rows of Pure Silk Military Braid, 





woman in your neighbor- 
hood would be proud to wear it— 
Then pa 











laced on in Rolleo effect. Side crown and 


$2.95, and the hat is ow under the Bandeau are made of Pure Silk 


yours. ut if you are not fully Pie Taffeta. Two Long-Fiber rich 
convinced after seeing the hat that it \ Feathers (black), eld in place “at the side with 
is worth twice what I ask, simply tell \ a Imported Metal Buckle, complete the trim 

your expressman to return it to us at \ ming of this exquisite model. You can order 


it in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Castor, Garnet, 
Myrtle Green or Gray. The Ostrich Feathers in all 
cases are black, Be sure to state color of hat desired 
STYLE KK Absolutely Free. This shows the correct 
styles for Fall and Winter suits, in everything wor: 
by women and children—coats, millinery, underwear 
corsets, hosiery, shoes, furs, etc. Get full particulars of 


Don’t pay him anything 
—and don’t pz 7. us anything, for you 
won't owe anything. I can make this 

kind of an ON? because my bargains 
are REAL BARGAINS—not mare ¢ 
believe.” And peceuse they A . 
real bargains, I am safe in saying— ‘pay only if you’re 
geet and not otherwise. You see MY way you our Co-operative Profit- cane Plan, whereby you can secure 

on’t risk anything and I risk everything. many useful and valuable articles for the home absolutely free. 


Address personally, J. ALVIN TODD, Pres’t TODD, SMITH & CO., 236-280 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


7 AlANAZCS 


our expense. 

















Direct to You” 


“Kalamazoos” are fuel savers.— 

They last a lifetime— 

Economical in all respects— 

They are low in price and high in quality— 

They are easily operated and quickly set up and made 
ready for business— 

Buy from the actual manufacturer— 

Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 

You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits when you buy a Kalamazoo. 


We Pay the Freight 








We want to All Kalama- 
rove t 7 Oak Stove Heater 
Radiant Base Burner ~ a zoo stoves and For all kinds of fuel 
High Grade Parlor ‘2@t, you can- ranges are guar- 
Heater for Hard Coat "Ot buy a bet- anteed under a 
mes (CC stove or binding, legal and thoroughly re- 


range than the 
Kalamazoo at any price. 

We want to show you how and 
why you save from 20% to 40% in 
buying direct from our factory. 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40 
worth 
Saving 


sponsible $20,000 bond to be exact- 
ly as represented. 

All stoves blacked, polished and 
ready for immediate use when you 
receive them, 

You won’t need the help of an 
expert to set them up in your home. 





All 


Kalamazoo 
stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven 


cook 


Thermometer whic 
makes baking and roast- 
ing easy. 





SEND POSTAL 
FOR CATALOGUE NO. 253 


Examine our complete line of stoves 
and ranges for all kinds of fuel; note 
the high quality; compare 
our prices with others and 
then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save 
all middlemen’s profits. 

Catalog shows 267 styles 
and sizes for all kinds of 
fuel. Write now. 

Sold on 360 Days Ap- 
proval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 





Royal Steel Range 
For all kinds of fuel. 


Handsomely Nickeled Monarch Cast 
Iron Range. Forall kinds ot fuel. 


























THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


LLETIN and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BU Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. ¥. Buffalo, N.¥. 








Write for our Free Illustrated Book, 
——= 





” We teach Electrical aw RS 

ec nanical Engineering, Steam Engineer- 
ing, Electric L ighting, Siiec tric Railway, 
Mechanical Drawing,at your home by mail. 
Institute indorsed by Thos. A. Edison and 


others. KLECT 


RICAL ENGINEER 





FLOWERING BULBS FOR 


30 Together with our Catalogue and a com- | 0 


plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs.Ali by mati Jo cts 


These 30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make 
10 beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 
early spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Save $1090 


Fully 325 pounds of bread can be 
made from a barrel of flour. This 
amount of baker's bread would cost 
$16.25. By making your own bread 
withan 


ECLIPSE 
Bread Maker 


nearly $10.00 can be saved on every barrel of 
flour used, and it’s se easy. Good bread made 
in three minutes, much cleaner and more thor- 
oughly kneaded than is possible by hand. 





Sold by leading dealers. Send the name of 
your dealer and receive our handsome new 
book No. “K-12,” “ The Chafing Dish,” contain- 
ing many new recipes. It’s worth having. 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Sole Manfrs, Meriden,Conn. 








LOOSE TEETH 
MADE SOUND BY EATING GRAPE-NUTS. 

Proper food nourishes every part of the body, 
because Nature selects the different materials 
from the food we eat, to build bone, nerve, brain, 
muscle, teeth, ete. 

All we need is to eat the right kind of food 
slowly, chewing it well—our digestive organs take 
it up into the blood and the blood carries it all 
through the body, to every little nook and corner. 








| Zeltner recently came upon numerous deposits 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











pe for the Dark Room. — Modem 
photographic plates are so sensitive that 
often a sereen of red glass in the dark room 
is not sufficient to prevent fogging. A French 
photographie journal gives the following pre- 


scription for making a paper screen, which is | 
Take | 


50 per cent. more effective than red glass: 
unsized paper and dip it thoroughly in 100 cubic 
centimeters of water containing 6 grams of tar- 
trazine. ‘Then pass it over blotting-paper and 
dry it. To render the coloring matter more 
adherent, a little gum arabic may be added to 
the solution. . 


& 


FO gene ig Comet found.— The redis- 
covery of Finlay’s comet with the telescope 
of the Keenigstuhl Observatory on the night of 
July 16th was effected in an unusual manner, 
and it recalls the original discovery of the planet 
Neptune, since, like that, it was the direct 
result of a preceding mathematical calculation 
intended to disclose the whereabouts in space of 





an invisible body—invisible, that is to say, 
except in a telescope pointed directly at it. 
This comet, first seen in 1886, and reobserved 
upon its return in 1893, was missed in 1900, 
when it should again have been visible. This 
year another return was known to be due, but 
the comet did not appear when and where it 
was looked for. The German astronomer, L. 
Sehulhof, knowing that the comet must have 
experienced a disturbance by the planet Jupiter, 
caleulated so accurately the results of this dis- 
turbance that he was able to indicate to the | 
observers at Koenigstuh] the part of the sky | 
where the comet should be visible. They looked | 
in that direction, and actually found the little | 
wanderer near the point that Schulhof had | 
indicated. i. 


| 
FN anges of Hay.—At Sprimont, in Belgium, 

on June 7th, an hour before noon, people 
at work in offices were surprised by a sudden 
darkness which obscured their rooms. Going 
outdoors, they saw above the center of the town 
a dense cloud, like a great mattress, which hid 
the sun. Here and there the extraordinary cloud 
was gathered into thick flocculent masses, from 
which filaments were seen falling to the earth. 
These filaments turned out to be sprays of hay, 
and in a short time they lay thick in the market- 
place. The cloud was composed of a great 
quantity of hay, which had been carried up 


| into the sky by a whirlwind, and then trans- 
| ported to a great distance by the wind. 
|cloud drove from north to south, and octupied | 
| nearly 10 minutes in passing over the town. 


The | 


Ca) | 


ehistoric Man in the Sudan.—While 
exploring the shores of the river Senegal, 
after the season of rains had passed, F. de 


of prehistoric stone implements, many of which 
he was able to classify under several groups, 


| according to the kind of stone of which they 


were composed. These implements are scattered 
along the Senegal and its tributaries for a dis- 
tance of some 40 miles above and below Bagouko. 
They are very different from those found round 
the man in 


FROM THE MOMENT OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
unfailing efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, 
in the preservation and purification of the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants and children. For baby 
humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a 
mother’s remedy for annoying irritations and many 
sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest 
themselves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. [Adr. 





Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lin 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- 
able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2. 
JOHN H. PARKER, Dept. A, 
25 James &t., en, Mass. 





















** Say, this 
is great!”’ 





"HUSTLER 


pe FIUST LER,’ men 


No dust, 
about it. 


no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. You save all the coal from the ashes 
and it’s clean. Pays for itself the first 
season and it’s good for years. Notice the 
name—*‘ HUSTLER If your dealer hasn't 
it send your name and his and ask for 
Catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 




















Beyond Compare 


In words simple and ornate, by picture and 
comparison, the attempt has been made to 
portray the incomparable goodness of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


But after all is said, there is but a single 
moment when the indefinable quality of these 
delicious confections is fully appreciated— 
and that is when they are melting on your 


tongue. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—Another confection which surprises the 
eye with its almond shape, and tickles the palate with 


its inimitable flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life 


A Word to Mothers: 


yreserver No 


If some one would ask you, “Is Grape-Nuts 
good for loose teeth?” you’d probably say, “No, I 
don’t see how it could be.” But a woman in 
Ontario writes: 

“For the past two years I have used Grape-Nuts 
Food with most excellent results. It seems to 
take the place of medicine in many ways, builds & 
up the nerves and restores the health generally. adio-activity of Snow.—Messrs. Con- 

“A little Grape- Nuts taken before retiring stanzo and Negro have recently published 
soothes my nerves and gives sound sleep.” (Be- , : 2 : 
cause it relieves irritability of the stomach nerves, a résumé of the results obtained by them ina 
being a predigested food.) study of the radio-activity of snow which fell at 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts my teeth were loose Boulogne last winter. It has been known since 
in the gums. They were so bad I was afraid they | 1904 that new-fallen snow is radio-active, but 
would some day all fall out. Since I have used | the subject has not before been so fully examined. 
Grape-Nuts I have not been bothered any more | [pn this case the investigators announce the 
with loose teeth. " following conclusions: New-fallen snow quickly 

All desire for pastry has disappeared and || gathered after its descent to the earth is highly 
have gained in health, weight and happiness since ‘ . se . : 
I began to use Grape-Nuts.” Name given by radio-active ; radio-activity disappears almost 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Get the famous | @Utirely after the lapse of two hours; snow 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,’” in pkgs. | Which has fallen on the soil appears to retain 
“There’s a reason.” its radio-activity a little longer than that which 

al has come to rest upon the roofs of buildings. 
These results in a general way confirm those 

obtained in 1904 by Kauffmann, who, never- 
theless, found snow which remained radio-active 


100 hours after its fall. 
® ~ BEWARE. OF IMITATIONS! 


ossils and Gold.—In Alaska the bones, | "Miuitiens" stumped on every xarment. 

and often the entire bodies, of extinct ani- a ; 
mals, such as the mammoth, the mastodon, the 
reindeer and the bison, are found most abun- 
dantly in the layers of soil directly above the 
gold-bearing gravels. So intimate is this asso- | 
ciation between fossil animal remains and the 
auriferous deposits that Monsieur Obalski, who | 
lately explored Alaska, says that the fossils serve 
the prospectors as indexes of the metallic rich- 
ness of the soil. In ancient times both the gold 
and the bones and bodies of the animals were 
deposited at the bottoms of valleys by the action 
of rivers and smaller streams, many of which 
have now disappeared. Consequently the ap- 
pearance of fossils is an almost certain indication 
that gold will be found in the neighborhood. The 
cabins of many miners are ornamented with huge 
| tusks and antlers unearthed in the diggings. 


dwelling - places of prehistoric 
































child should be without it. It affords full protection to 
lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, 
+o fatal to a great many children. Get the Rubens Shirt 
at once ake no other, no matter what any unpro 
vressive de aler may say. If he doesn’t keep it write to us 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 
of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world 


Europe, and no light exists concerning their 
origin or date, as they are unaccompanied by 
fossils, and the local traditions of the native 
tribes make no reference to them. 





» Buttons. 
Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233. 


No Trouble. 


Made Now for 


LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes. 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
ane misses, as well as infants from birth to any age 
he Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool 
oud half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit 
from birth to any age. Sold at dry goods stores. Circu- 
lars, with price list, free. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
93 Market St., Chicago, IIl. 



























that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The 
only pin that fastens from either 
side and can’t slipthrough. See 
that all cards have our name on. 


























Our be lov joa Pre sider mt § isa man who not only thinks acute ae, but acts promptly. 
He believes thoroughly in rifle practice as an educational training for 
the young. In a recent book he says, “When able to prac 
tise in a rifle range, one can feel that the enjoy- 
ment is warranted by ¢ onsiderations of national 
ethics. We have been able to fix a rifle range at 
Sagamore. The children take to shooting naturally. 
Any healthy boy or girl will get present enjoyinent 
and a splendid taining for the future with a DAISY 
AIR RIFLE *DAISY” is a real gun modeled 
after the latest hamme rless rifle, and shoots accu- 
rately, using compressed air instead of powder. 


1000-Shot Daisy, an automatic magetion -“y $2.00. 
Other Daisy models, M $1.0 $1.75 
Sold by Hardware At deale rs 
everywhere, or delivered from factory anywhere in 
the United States on receipt of price. The “ Daisy ” 
book telling all about them free; write for it 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
288 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 





















Send 4 cents in for l 


worth double the money. i 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





and Sporting 
















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





FATIGUE. 


z a is a sensation 
‘ with which all are 
more or less familiar, 


but which affects differ- 
ent persons differently, 
according to’ circum- 
stances. 

There is a so-called 
“healthy” fatigue which comes after normal labor, 
either of body or mind, and which varies in a 
healthy person according to the amount of labor 
performed; and there is “that tired feeling’ which 
comes without much preceding work. This last 
may be merely what man calls lassitude, but the 
“fox calls laziness,” or it may be due to the accu- 
mulated effects of too much work carried on unduly 
over a long period of time, with too short intervals 
of rest or sleep. This is a danger-signal, which 
may be the forerunner of a breakdown, and is one 
of which the worker should take heed if he would 
not later pay the penalty. 

Physical labor tires in proportion to its un- 
wontedness. The man accustomed to walk ten or 
fifteen miles a day without special fatigue tires 
after a very little manual labor which is strange 
to him; and, on the other hand, the carpenter or 
the blacksmith may be exhausted by a four- or five- 
mile walk. 

It was formerly thought that fatigue was due to 
an accumulation of waste products in the blood 
and tissues, but recent investigations seem to 
show that the waste products resulting from mus- 
cular action do not accumulate in the system, but 
are promptly eliminated in the perspiration and 
other excretions, so that they have no opportunity 
to poison the system. 

A German scientist has recently suggested that 
fatigue is really a disease, although an evanescent 
and readily curable one, and is caused by the 
formation of a special toxin, a substance similar 
to that elaborated by the bacilli of lockjaw or 
diphtheria. If this is true, it would explain how 
persons becoming used to a special kind of labor 
accustom themselves to do an immense amount of 
it without exhaustion. This would be by the 
formation of an antitoxin in the body, to neutralize 
the action of the fatigue toxin. The toxin is 
readily eliminated when its formation ceases, as 
during rest or sleep, and it is only when it accu- 
mulates in the system that one becomes, as it 
were, chronically tired. Then some of the fatigue 
of the day before is felt on awaking in the morn- 
ing. This is a warning to make the work hours 
shorter. 








® & 


THE SONS OF ITALY. 


singularly beautiful example of filial devotion 
to one’s mother country has lately been given 
by the Italians of Buenos Aires. 

The Pantheon, standing in the heart of Rome, 
is one of Italy’s chief treasures, artistically and 
historically, and is the goal of every tourist to the 
Eternal City. Originally a pagan temple, built in 
the time of Augustus by his son-in-law, Agrippa, 
and consecrated as a Christian church —“‘Santa 
Maria della Rotonda’’—centuries later, it has 
always been a wonder of the world. From its per- 
fect dome Brunelleschi conceived the plan of the 
great Duomo of Florence, and Michelangelo drew 
the inspiration for the dome of St. Peter’s. 
Through the circular aperture—the eye open to 
the sky—a shaft of sunlight or moonlight renders 
more impressive the solemn gloom within. Among 
other great men, Raphael is buried here. But 
what renders it sacred above all to the Italians is 
that it contains the tombs of the first two kings of 
United Italy—Victor Emmanuel, “Pater Patriz,” 
and the lamented King Humbert, father of the 
present ruler. 

Before both these tombs a guard of veterans 
renders perpetual honors; wreaths are never 
wanting, and open registers receive annually the 
signatures of thousands of visitors. 

On the twenty-ninth of each month—the date of 
the assassination of King Humbert—a service is 
held which Queen Margherita never fails to attend. 
And on the anniversaries of King Humbert’s death 
and Victor Emmanuel’s—July 29th and January 
9th respectively — special requiem masses are 
sung, to which the public is admitted, and which 
both the king and the queen-mother faithfully 
attend. 

On these days and all the great civic holidays 
the civic, military and juvenile sodalities of Rome 
march in processions with flags and floral offerings 
to honor the memories of their dead heroes. It 


is easy, therefore, to understand what a place the | 
Pantheon holds in the veneration of Italians, and | 
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| with what enthusiasm they receive the offer of 
| their kinsmen overseas, to pave, in perpetuity, 
the great square of the Pantheon which surrounds 


| the sacred edifice with wood from the forests of | DON’T 


Argentina, 

Rome is paved throughout with stones, from 
which the uproar of cabs and teams and the 
cracking of whips reéchoes to the stone walls of 
her palaces in an interminable tumult. Nothing 
could be more impressive than the sudden hush 
which arrests the ear as the din of wheel, hoof 
and footfall dies suddenly away upon the borders 
of the square of the Pantheon. The new paving 
is laid in small, oblong blocks, hewn of most en- 
during wood from the Argentine forests. Follow- 
ing the beautiful Italian custom, upon the wall of 
one of the adjacent buildings a marble tablet has 
been placed, bearing this inscription : 


} 
| 


“The Italians of Buenos Aires, in renewing this | 


pavement with wood from the Argentine forests, 
wished piously to surround with a religious silence 
| the tombs of the first two kings of Italy. 

“The Cc nmune of Rome, grateful for this 
fraternal sentiment, places this tablet in memo- 
rial.” 

It would be difficult to find a more poetic and 


| touching symbol for the bond which holds the | 


South American Italian still loyal to the great 
traditions of his ancestral home, ora more striking 
and graceful reminder, to both native and for- 
eigner, that the spot whereon he stands is holy 
| ground. 


e & 


KNOWLEDGE THAT WAS COSTLY. 


rue sport, says the author of “Seventy Years’ 

Fishing,” is a pursuit where success cannot be 
obtained without observation and study of the 
nature and habits of the creatures we pursue. 
The element of chance must be present, and the 
art by which we may hope to succeed should not 
be too easy of acquirement. The author declares 
that fishing includes all this, and gives an account 
of his earliest recollection of trout-fishing. His 
father was the fisherman, and the trout were 
landed by a servant named Shannon. 

I could not imagine how they were caught, he 
writes. “Shannon,” said I, “how does father get 
hold of these pretty fish with red spots?” 

The old sailor, like many of his profession, was 
fond of a joke, and replied: 

“Why, you see, Master Charles, the captain 


| he throws a running knot over ’em and hauls 
taut. 

This tale I firmly believed, and when I went to 
school it cost me dear; for one day, hearing others 
talk of fishing, I remarked that the best way to 
| catch trout was to throw a noose over them when 
| they came to the top of the water, as I had seen 

my father do. At that moment one of the upper- 
school boys happened to be passing and heard my 
speech. He promptly called me a young liar, and 
er me a severe thrashing with a cricket stump 
1e had in his hand. 


NO WORD FOR IT. 


traveller who has made several voyages to the 


waits till the trout puts up their heads, and then | 








arctic regions relates this incident of his first | 


trip northward. He had accepted the invitation 
of a hospitable Eskimo to dine with his family. 
He did not expect to find the rcfinements of civil- 
ization among these primitive people, but he was 
horrified to notice that the members of his host’s 
family, who had come to the table with unwashed 
and exceedingly dirty hands, dipped their fingers 
into the common dish and helped themselves to 
| the meat. 
| His travelling companion was a native who could 
speak English, and after the meal was over he 
| said to him: 
| “Olaf, you should tell these good people that it 
is filthy to eat without washing their hands.” 
“Me like to,” said Olaf, hesitatingly, “but ain’t 
got no word ‘filthy’ in Eskimo langwige.”’ 


| 


| & pe 


NO WEAPONS REQUIRED. 


he railway platform at Heidelberg was crowded 

with hurrying people of many nationalities, 

but the American traveller from Connecticut, who 

| was trying to reach his family, felt that one man 
pushed against him with unnecessary roughness. 


“See here,” he said, turning on the offender, 
“vou sto p jostling me that way.” 

He had hardly expected his words to be under- 
stood, but the young man whom he had accosted 
drew himself vp haughtily, and said in excellent 
— tinged by a slight German accent: 
| “lam at your service, sir, at any time and place.” 
“Well, now, that’s something like,” said the 

traveller, hooking his arm into the haughty young 
|man’s. “You carry this grip of mine, ond take 

me to a good hotel. You’re just the man I’ve been 
| looking for and didn’t know how to find.” 


* © 


THE BEST BELOVED. 


} illiam Stitt, beadle at Durrisdeer in Niths- 
dale, Scotland, was a man of about six feet 
two inches in height, with broad, heavy shoulders. 
There had been a succession of ministers during 
his official career, says a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, among them the Rev. D. Morrison, 
who was subsequently translated to the Tron 
Church, Edinburgh—a minister of decidedly larger 
build than his predecessors. 
One of the farmers in the parish said to the 
beadle one day: 
“Will, you Save served under a good many 
ministers. Which of them all did you like best?’ 
we clo’es fitted me best!” Will replied, 
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“LONG ED’S” OUTFIT. 


Jhen it was noised about Seymouth that “Long 

Ed” Ames was going to marry Cora Black, 

one of the summer residents thought to have some 
fun with him. 


“Are you going to get married, Ed?” 

“That’s what Cora says.” 
_ “Well, I suppose you’ve made all the prepara- 
tions—got your trousseau ready?” 

“Long Ed” did not balk at the unusual word, as 
was expected. 

“Yep,” he returned. “Aunt Lize, she bound 
my Sunday coat and put a new collar on’t, and 
I’ve had my shoes tapped.” 








The best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 


me | 








NEGLECT 
that child’s health 


He can overtax it by dragging 
out his energy on a poorly 
constructed car. Buy only a 


Royal Racer 


built mechanical] 
for greater spee 
with one-fourth the 
effort. An entirely new feat- 
ure in hand-propelled cars. Makes hill climbing a 
leasure and coasting a healthful recreation. 
{anufactured by H.N. THAYER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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SEND FOR BOOKLET AND DEAL 
CLUETT PEABODY & 
463.RIVER ST. TROY, 

MAKERS OF CLUETT ANC 
MONARCH SHIRT. 
















RIBBED-FLEECE UNDERWEAR 


A New Idea in Underwear Attended by 
Tremendous Success. 


This new underwear, known as Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed-Fleece Underwear, was first put upon the 
market two years ago. The hygienic value and 
comfort-giving properties of this new weave in 
undergarments have made such a strong appeal 
to the public that the mills can hardly keep up 
with the demand. 

Vellastic Underwear is a ribbed fabric with 
fleece lining. This means the warmth, comfort 
and softness of a fleece-lined garment, with the 
elasticity of a ribbed garment. 

Vellastic Utica Ribbed-Fleece Underwear al- 
ways retains its shape and elasticity in washing, 
and the fleece its downy softness. 

Another very attractive feature of this new 
underwear is its low price. Its extreme softness 
and pliability commend it to those who are accus- 
tomed to garments of finest texture. 

Men’s and women’s 
garments at 50c. 
each; Ladies’ union 
suits, $1.00; children’s 
sizes in union suits, 
50c.; in two-piece 
suits, 25¢c. the gar- 
ment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed-Fleece, is sewed 
onevery garment. If 
not at your dealer’s, 
write us, giving his 
name. Booklet and 
sample of fabricfree. 








Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 
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HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
Made in New York. 


The best dressed 
women in New York 
this season are wear- 
ing jacket suits sim- 
ilar to our styles 102, 
110, 129, ete. We show 
50 costumes on this 
order in our new 
Fall Style Book— 
sent free on request. 

The Book also 
shows the new 
skirts now so sty- 
lish in New York; 
the circular skirts 
of last Spring are en- 
tirely out of fashion. 

We carry a stock 
of over 450 mate- 
rials; you are sure 
to find something 
that will please you. 
In the samples we 


Autumn 
fashionable broad- 
cloths, and other 
Winter materials. 

We not only can save 
you money, but time as 
well, for your order will 
be finished and shipped 
within 


ten days. 

Remember, these 
garments are not 
the ordinary ready- 
made which you 
find in every store 
and catalogue. We 
make them to order 
in the latest New 
York styles and ac- 
cording to your in- 
dividual measure- 
ments, therefore they fit and become you. 

We guzrantee to fit you and satisfy you in 
every way, or promptly refund your money. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS 


Made to Order, $6 to $25. 


Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes: 
Visiting Costumes - - 86.00 to #20 
Tailor-Made Suits - - &7.50 to B25 
Stylish Skirts - - - - 83.50 to $15 
Winter Coats - - - - %6.50 to 25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats - - 88.75 to 820 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 

to an art of the United 
WE SEND FREE States our new Winter k of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles, and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; alsoa 
large assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY. You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years. 






















Lodge—College or School. 


Made to order in any style or ma 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and z 

showing any 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 
i ite, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
















Sterling Silver 0 doz, Sample 25c. 
REE our new and handsomely illustrated 
in gold an 


tee 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 














7 
Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 


rices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros., 21C South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Room 
£0) 
Fleat 7? 


is an ornament to the home. 
and japan. Brass oil fount beautifully embossed. Holds 4 quarts 
of oil and burns 9 hours. Every heater warranted. Do not be 


agency for descriptive circular. 


The AAYOLamp 


out and nickel-plated. 





Every lamp warranted. 
agency. 





equipped with smokeless device—no trouble, 
no danger. 
toroom. You cannot turn the wick too high 
or too low. As easy and simple to care for asa 


lamp. The 


PERFECTION 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device 
It is made in two finishes—nickel 


satisfied with anything but a PERFECTION Oil Heater. 


cannot get heater or information from your dealer write to nearest 


is the best lamp for all- 
round household use. 
Made 
Perfectly constructed ; 
unexcelled in light-giving power; an ornament to every room. 
If not at your dealer’s, write to nearest 


There 
need not 
be a cold 
room in the 
house if you own 
a PERFECTION Oil 
Heater. This is an Oil 
Heater that gives satisfaction 
wherever used. Produces intense 
heat without smoke or smell because 





Easily carried around from room 


Oil Heater 





If you 


of brass through- 
absolutely safe; 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


























Will demonstrate to you the 
superior quality, delicate thin 
slicing and delicious flavor of | 


“Acme *<: Beef 


and why it is recognized as 
The Standard of Excellence. 


It has pleased the most exacting and 
discriminating housewives for over 30 
years. cAlqvays Uniform. 

If you wish to see how delicious fine 
beef is in contrast with other bran 
Try ‘“* ACME.’ 

Write for our Booklet of Receipts— Free. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 


Boston. New York. 


“MUSGROVE” 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Underwear. 












Sliced 
Dried 





All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned through- 
out, mercerized silk trimmed. The best made, 
best fitting, longest we aring underwear ever 
offered for the price. Get “Musgrove” Under- 
wear and try it and you’ll buy it again. Our label 


on every garment. If you don’t find it, write us; 


Ladies’ 
Sizes 
39c. 
Misses’ 
Sizes 


25c. 


Sold by most 
of the leading 
dealers and 
department 
stores in New 
England. 


MUSGROVE KNITTING CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Water Supply fee | 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or 
leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


we'll see that you are supplied. 




















Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


D. 
Let our Kugineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston, 

















WINCHESTER’ 
HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 

Do —* with that 

“Cold Roo 
Especially ok ted 
for our New Enguad 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 
SMITH @ THAYER CO., 





| thing—perhaps the best, 
| darling ambition is to be noticed—was to ignore 








Box 3152, Boston, Mass. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ye The Companion’s series of New England 
g 


yovernors is this week added a new portrait | 


of Hon. Fletcher D. Proctor, recently elected 
Governor of Vermont in succession to Hon. 
Charles J. Bell. Governor Proctor, who is the 
son of United States Senator Redfield Proctor, 
is the president of one of the great industries of 
his native state, the Vermont Marble Company 
at Proctor, and in previous legislative service has 
shown talent as well as a taste for public life. 


& 
oO the walls of the oldest church in Delfts- 
haven, a new suburb of Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, there has been erected a bronze tablet 
commemorating the hospitality of the Hollanders 
to the. Pilgrim Fathers in the time of their 
exile and before they took their departure for 
this country. The seals of the Reformed Church, 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and of 
the town of Delftshaven head the inscription, 
which consists in the main of Gov. William 
Bradford’s tribute to the ‘‘good and courteous 
entreaty’’ which he and his companions found 
in the country of the Dutch. The memorial 
was reared by the Boston Congregational Club 
as a ‘‘durable token of both hosts and guests,’’ 
and it was appropriately done on the tercentenary 
of the organization of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
& 


t took grit as well as gumption to teach some 

country schools in earlier days, and yet the 
**barring out’’ and similar pranks which we 
have read about were generally good-natured, 
and the half-grown giants who tested the 
teacher’s muscle were willing to respect him if 
he displayed tact and nerve. A certain element 
in the younger generation presents a more diffi- 
cult problem. Witness the story told in the 
newspapers, of a fourteen-year-old lad in Lew- 
iston, who drew a knife on his teacher and 
threatened to ‘‘fix’’? her. He would not take 
his seat, and she did not deem it expedient 
to try to enforce her order; but the next best 
since a desperado’s 


him, and while the youth with the knife pranced 
round the room, the teacher calmly went on 
with her classes. The inglorious climax was 
that when school closed he ran away and hid 
in the woods until the police caught him. The 
reading of cheap literature had temporarily de- 
ranged him, they say, and from lunatics of that 
type the old-school pedagogue was happily ex- 
empt. But surely the Maine teacher proved 
her kinship to that brave but vanished race. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Incorporated by leading educators. 9 months’ pre- 
aratory and 8 years’ training = E . departments of 
‘ursing. Students received during Oct. and Nov. 
2 months’ vacation annually. Apply to the Principal, 
1000 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

















Your 
Home 


_ 
Your 


‘Savings 


You are in constant danger of 
loss by fire. Then, too, if you are 
known to have savings in your 
house you offer a never-ending 
temptation to thieves. 

How much better to place your 
money in the care of a trustworthy 
institution such as the Slater Trust 
Company, of Pawtucket, R.I. You 
not only receive absolute protec- 
tion, but your savings work for you 
at the rate of 4% compounded 
semiannually. 

If you live outside of Pawtucket, 
write to-day for our interesting 
booklet, explaining how you can 
bank by mail with safety and con- 
venience. (Established 1855.) 


Please mention Youth’s Companion 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 
PAWTUCKET, RB. I. 
































THE DEMAND 


From Business Men for 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


Graduates in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand and Touch Typewriting is 


GREATER THAN EVER. 


No School like “Burdett” for training students 
and placing them in Good-Situations. 
NEW PUPILS START DAILY. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue Free. 

18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMPENDIUM of PHYSICAL | CULTURE 
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yourself with the ROSE AUTO- 
MATIC SHARPENER, Price 
; 50c. post-paid. We have sharpeners 
for Carving Knives,too. Send for 
Free Circular. Active men and 
women wanted as agents. Write 
for terms to-day before your neigh- 
borhood territory is assigned. 

Here's a good chance to make money. 


Colonial Supply Co., 14 Co., 147° Milk St., Boston. 


RUNNING — 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
Our system of Tanks and Tank 
Towers is adaptable toany need. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 

N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 


We also supply Wine dnie, Gasoline 
ngines, £ 


PPAGE'S 1E’S PHOTO PASTE 


——__———r 
IN JARS AND TUBES. 5 
For photo or general use. Dries 
=~ never discolors print. Very 
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ng — corners will not curl. Largest J 


bottle now sold for 5¢.( by mail,10c.) In Le PAGES 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. pHOTO PAST; 


’ 
of facet 8 5c. mvue by iLAnE 0c, MANUFACTURED BY 
LF PAGE'S CLUE-1 07. aint WILLIAMS STOVE LINING CO., Taunton, Mass. 
CO., 143 Kssex Avenue, Gloucester, | 
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(WITH ASBESTOS) 


T PAYS to be on the lookout for 
cracks or breaks in your stove brick. 
**Eagle’’ Stove Clay is the stitch in time 
that saves nine. It is clean, durable 
and easy to apply. Try it. 
Sold by Stove and Hardware Dealers, 
also by Plumbers. 
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with same. 


with mashed potato. 


ata for owe _" 
2) VOTINg Dressin 

4 try, Game Meat 
A put little, goes farthest. 
a 4 on BELLS the original. 


Mix one beaten egg with one pint of mashed potato and line mold 
Fill with one pound of salmon well mixed with One 
Heaping Teaspoonful of Bell’s Spiced 
Then bake for one hour in moderate oven. 
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SALMON LOAF. 


Seasoning. 
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JELLITACG 


‘the kind 


PASTE 
‘ that keeps’ 




















For Mounting Photographs 


R ANY other kind of pasting in the Home, School or Office, 


the most satisfactory paste is Jellitac Paste, beeause Jellitac 


always sticks quickly and 


permanently and does nof dry up, 


discolor, blister, lump or sour like the kind of photo and library 


paste that is sold in jars. 


It is 


“the kind that keeps.” 


Jellitac is also the most economical paste because it is in the 
form of a powder and you add the necessary water, mixing your 


paste only as you need it. 


of Library Paste for only /0 cents. 


In this way you obtain a whole quart 


(When bought in 15- or 


25-cent jars this same quantity would cost from 50 cents to $1.) 
Jellitac Paste is also the only really sanitary paste, as it is snow- 


white and entirely free from 
kinds of paste, mucilage, etc. 


injurious chemicals, unlike many 


Try a package and get paste-wise. 


Two styles of packages — a 10-cent size, 
making over a quart, and Penny Paste Packet 

making a big cupful. Absolute satisfaction 
poner el or money back. 

Sold everywhere by the best stationery, 
photo-supply, art, picture, drug and depart- 


ment stores, 5 and 10 cent stores, etc. If 
not sold by your favorite dealer, order direct 
or write for the names o! loc al stores that do 
sell Jellitac—don't accept anything else | 

nd 2-cent stamp for trial packet and 
booklet. Learn how to get some Games, Free. 


Arthur S. Hoyt, 90F W. Broadway, N. Y. 





To Dealers. Write for samples, 
Jellitac will double your present 


prices, etc., and learn how 
sales and profits on pasle 
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of the oe of SE 
Products from the Sea | 
SHUTE & MERCHANT, 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., 


announce that they are now packing many 
of their products in glass tumblers 
hermetically sealed by vacuum and guar- 
anteed Absolutely Pure and without Pre- 
servatives except Common Salt. These 
goods are now obtainable at your dealers. 


SIMPLY ASK FOR 


Shute & Merchant's A 
Codfish in Glass. | 


a A 


A postal from you to-day 
will bring the book. 




















Under the YELLOW Wrapper will be found 


BENSDORP’S ::::: COCOA 


and you will also find economy. 
Its Double Strength saves half your cocoa. 
Send 10 cents for Trial Can. 








HOT 
BISCUIT 


Made with RUMFORD BAKING 
POWDER are light, delicious and 
wholesome; easily digested and free 
from a baking powder taste. ::::: 


~s 








Pound Can, 30 cts. Half-Pound Can, 15 cts. 


THe Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 

















SAWSAGIE 
DE OF 


I’ you will stop and think a moment you will 












= plainly why itis so desirable that sausage 
e put up in packages. When they are so put 
up you i just who made them, and you are sure they 
have not been exposed to the dust and germ-laden air of 
the open market, to say nothing of promiscuous handling. 
} {i Arlington Sausage are the very choicest sausage we 
make. They could not be made with greater care or more 
scrupulous cleanliness. Each pound is double wrapped in 
parchment paper in our factory and is not opened until it 
reaches your kitchen. As a breakfast dish you will find 
Arlington Sausage delicious. 
Your dealer should be able to supply you with 
Arlington Sausage. If he cannot, send us 
$1.00 and we will ship you, express 
paid, five one-pound packages and 
a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle 
Rendered Pure Leaf Lard. 
Very likely some neighbor 
would be glad to join with 
you in ordering this quantity. 
Don’t fail to try Arlington Sau- 
sage, and remember also that we 
make avery fine Frank fort Sau- 
sage put up in the same way. 


John P. Squire & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


The Packing House That’s Always 
Ready for Inspection. 





















N ecco 
SwEeEeTS /— 
Willing, glad and proud to acknowl- CA» £ 
edge its products, the New England \.™ enon 7 
Confectionery Company stamps each box ; 
of NECCO SWEETS with its personal seal. 
This is your guide in buying the most delicious and 
wholesome candies in over 500 varieties. 


are among the number and are the very highest achievement of the 
modern candy kitchen. Next time you buy chocolates, bon bons, 
or even the simple hard candies—buy the box bearing the seal of 
NECCO SWEETS—so you may be sure of best quality, cleanli- 
ness and wholesomeness. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAKES OLD STOVES LOOK NEW 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


THE SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 


IT PRODUCES i= MOST BEAUTIFUL BLACK a WITH LITTLE LABOR 
ND NO DUST. IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD; 


TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED 


PUT UP IN LARGE BOXES, FILLED FULL, READY MIXED FOR USE 


We recommend it as far superior to any other paste stove polish on 
the market. It can be applied with a damp cloth, and polished witha 
dry woolen cloth or brush. It is absolutely dustless ; it is a labor saver; 
polishes with a brilliant lustre, which gives great satisfaction. After 
dinner the stove may be touched up in a minute by the use of our Sun 
Paste and may always be kept bright and clean with very little labor. 

Made by MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors a Sun Stove Polish 

Canton, Mass., U.S.A 
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Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY 
SEASONING 
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Is made from pure spices and ¢ 
sweet, selected herbs. Whenever ‘ 
you are preparing a dish that : 
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10c. at your 
grocer’s. 


, calls for ‘‘stuffing,’’ be it bird, 
game, fish or poultry, you will 
choose Stickney & Poor’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning if you want 
the best results. Unexcelled in 
pungency, flavor and aroma. 


Look for the yellow 
label and the mustard 
pot on every can. 10 
cents at your grocer’s. 


'STICKNEY& POOR 





SPICE CO., 
182 State St.,Boston. ee 
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GIVES A BEAUTIFUL TINT 
TO LINENS. LACES, oS 


The ‘Kind that Cleans 
THAT ARE WORN AND FAD! 
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